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CAR OBSTRUCTIONS ON GRAND STREET, NEAR GOERCK-—-THE POLICE DRIVING BACK THE STRIKERS. 


NEW YORK CITY.—THE FIRST DAY OF THE GREAT STRIKE OF STREET-RAILWAY EMPLOYEES. 
FRoM A SKETCH BY A STAFF ARTIST.~ SEE PAGE 55, 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE TO THE 
SENATE. 


N the somewhat unusual communication sent by the | 


President to the Senate, several points are presented 
which will awaken discussion. On the general ques- 
tion of the power of removal the President is right, be- 


cause the Constitution confers on the Executive the dis- | 


cretionary power to remove subordinate officers, with or 
without assigning any reasons or having any reasons-to 
assign. During the first year of the Constitution’s ex- 
istence, a law granting the President authority to remove 
incumbents from office passed both Houses of Congress, 
and from 1789 to 1867 there was substantial acquiescence 
in this legislative construction of the supreme law. Since 
the latter period there has been no judicial approval of 
the attempts to limit the President’s executive preroga- 
tives. The Senate, it will be noticed, has not asked for 
all papers or for any papers relating to the removal of 


any Federal office-holder, because the President could at | 
once reply that removals were matters with which the | 


Senate had nothing to do, The question for the Senate 
is, not how was a vacancy in a certain office created ? but 


is solely, Is A B, who has been nominated by the Presi- | 
dent, a fit and proper person to fill the office for which | 


he has been nominated ? 

But the position taken by the President that he can 
withhold from the Senate a part of the public record re- 
lating*to appointments, upon the ground that this record 
is made up in part of letters that are private in their na- 
ture, is clearly untenable, and must be abandoned. The 
fact that such letters are on file makes them a part of the 


official records which are more or less accessible to all. | 


The President can no more withdraw them or cast them 
away than any private citizen can remove them. The 
mistake was in placing in the files of the public depart- 
ments confidential communications which were ‘intended 
only for the Presideut’s eye. Personal letters should be 
retained in the personal custody of the officer or citizen 
to whom they are addressed, When they pass into the 
custody of the head of a department they become public 
property, which cannot be taken away or destroyed, 
They are preserved to serve a public purpose and are 
for public uses. The Senate then, it would seem, are 
entitled to all of the papers on file in the various depart- 


ments relating to appointments, but have strictly a right | 


to none of the papers relating to removals from office. 
The latter are exclusively Executive acts not requiring 
Senatorial consent. 


Other questions are drawn into this controversy. The | 
Senate—or, rather, the Republican side of it—declares | 


that the President’s practices are not consistent with his 
professions ; that, while he announced that he would make 
no removals except for cause, he has made many removals 
without cause. Mr. Cleveland does not admit this ineon- 
sistency, but affirms that causes for removals were pre- 
sented orally and in private communications, which he 
does not see proper to make public. What the reasons 
were that caused Executive action is, he holds, none of 
the Senate’s business or concern. But the Republican 
majority assert that whether the Civil Service professions 
of the Administration are honestly adhered to is a matter 
which concerns them and concerns the public, and 


whether their friends. are placed under the stigma of | 


dismissal in the middle of their terms directly concerns 
them, and indirectly the party to which they belong. 
The truth doubtless is, that the causes for the re- 
movals of a majority of the Republicaus displaced have 
been mainly political. The President has been induced 
to think otherwise by representations more. or less plau- 
sible, to the effect that these persons were offensive parti- 
sans, or were on other grounds objectionable. The bad 


faith has been on the part of the Presideut’s advisers, | 


and the misleading representations on the part of those 


who had personal and political ends to serve. The Re- | 


publican Senate and the public know perfectly well that 
the so-called ‘‘ charges,” secretly made against numer- 
ous Republican officials will not bare the test of ex- 
amination, The publicity of a thousand groundless im- 
putations and base insinuations would destroy all their 
harmful influence against the faithful officer whose dis- 
placement they had caused. A condemned man, it would 
seem, should have a hearing either before or after he is 
condemned, An accused person should be allowed to face 
his accusers, or at least to know who they are, before he is 


consigned to the class of those who have been unfaithful | 


to a public trust. Official integrity is the kind which men 
are most anxious to preserve. Neither they nor their 
friends will permit a stain to rest upon it, if that can 
possibly be helped. Great injustice and irreparable 
wrong have been done under our system of government 
in the past by the senseless and groundless removal of 
good, honest and capable meu from office. While greater 


permanency and greater stability are demanded by the’ 


concurrent sentiment of the times, there is also a general 
disposition to give incumbents in public office fair play, 
and not permit their summary dismicsal or permanent 
disgrace without adequate cause. Faithful and indus- 
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trious employés of business houses are not turned adrift 
without warning or justification. Neither should the 
Government pursue unbusiness-like or unjust methods, 
or do wrong that good or political advantage may come. 
Injustice is always impolitic. Hence it would seem that 
President Cleveland, through the bad legal advice of his 
Attorney-general, and the still worse political advice of 
some of his supporters, has assumed an attitude towards 
| the Senate which he will scarcely be able to maintain. 


» 











WOMEN’S TALK ABOUT WOMEN. 


F men talked of women as women talk of women, if 
| 1 men talked of men as women talk of women, we should 
have the early Florentine days back again, when every 


| one carved up his dear friend before breakfast. So we 
quote the old London joke—Men’s {and women’s) con- 
scia recti—the misapplication of the Hosier’s Latinity— 
as the text of a few remarks on one of the great social 
evils of the day, the slanders which women dare to pro- 
| pagate about women—a crime which is to the nineteenth 
century what poison was to the sixteenth. 

When men speak against women, they know well that, 
although the days of the duello are past, and while per- 
haps no angry sword may leap from its scabbard, yet the 
horsewhip is not yet laid on the shelf, and that men have 
been. severely punished for allowing a word to drop from 
profane lips anent the honor of wife or sister. Men are 
also constitutionally cautious. A boy learns at school, 

by the vivacious instruction of a punched head, that he 
/must be careful what he says, and he carries with him 


| through life his sense of responsibility ; but with women 
| there is no such responsibility. A girl is praised for tell- 
ing a story well, and she falls into the habit of amusing 
| the company. A girl who has the fatal gift of imitation, 
and who can go through life with the power of awaken- 
ing a langh—perhaps at her dramatic comprehension of 
what is ridiculous in her friends, her talent at reproduc- 
ing a lisp or a stammer—is sure to be encouraged in this 
_very dangerous abuse of power. Then the strife be- 
tween women is very bitter—particularly amongst fash- 
_ionable women—for the possession of the appearance 
of belledom. Each woman wishes, such is the degrada- 
tion of modern society, to be notorious, either for the 
excessive extravagance of her attire, the appanage of 
beaux, or the reputation of a successful coquette. Envy 
is the natural follower of such ambition, and the busi- 
ness of detraction begins. Tf there is a scandal started 
| about a young and pretty woman, men smile and ask, 
‘* What woman started it?” If there is an innuendo or 
| a digagreeable name attached to unattractive women, 
it generally comes from another woman. Society is full 
of this kind of wit, as: Three plain women were once 
known as ‘‘ Plague, Pestilence and Famine’”— too literal 
and descriptive for a masculine mot; two sisters, as 
**Seylla and Charybdis”’; two others, as ‘‘ Champagne, 
Sparkling and Extra Dry”; and so on—the list would be 
These epithets adhere; they are of that small 
_and vitiated currency that can be handed from hand to 
hand, receiving added soil from each not too clean recep- 
tacle. They do not injure character, but they do hurt 
sensitive feelings. Sometimes a perfectly gentle and good 
woman, the possessor of a fine voice or a fresh complex- 
| ion, has so irritated a rival, that she has been hounded to 
death by envious tongues. No one should be so weak as 
to care, but unfortunately, modest and good women are 
sometimes like the ermine, a stain means death. 

The only punishment which women of scandalous 
tongue receive is the one which is, after all, perhaps, the 
most severe. They grow unpopular ; people shun them ; 
they are ‘‘left out.” In one case in New York, where a 
vivacious lady had attacked the character of another, 
the attacked patty went to the ferocious extent of 
summoning the scandal-monger to court, but agreed 
to withdraw her suit. if the aggressor would write an 
apologetic note saying that she-had manufactured the 
story. This was done, and the precious autograph lies 
open on the parlor-table. It would be a golden day for 
society if women would guard their speech. 


| endless. 








THE CHINESE QUESTION. 


TI\HE Message of President Cleveland on the question 
of the protection of the Chinese, sent to Congress 
| last week, will not, we are quite confident, command the 
| approval of the American people. It was not, of course, 
| intended as a justification of the anti-Chinese outrages 
and atrocities; indeed, it emphatically condemns them ; 
but its effect will be to embolden every ruffian who has 
been concerned in them. 

The ostensible, and pérhaps real, purpose of the Mes- 
sage is to deny the claim of the Chinese Minister that the 
United States is under obligation to indemnify these 
Chinese subjects for losses caused by such means and 
under the admitted circumstances. He admits that the 

note of the Minister is ‘‘ unexaggerated ”; that it ‘‘ pre- 
| sents in truthful terms the main features of the cruel out- 
rage perpetrated upon inoffensive subjects of China”; that 
‘this outrage upon law and treaty obligations was com- 
mitted by a lawless mob” in a Terrivory over which the 
Federal Government has complete jurisdiction ; and that 


mockery of justice.” From such a broad premise the 
reader should expect a large-sized conclusion of some 
sort, but the whole consequent assertion is that this 


3 


the attempt to punish the murderers. there was ‘‘a ghastly . 


country is under no obligation to indemnify the victims ! 
To make his position still more untenable and mysterious, 
the President avers that the Chinese assailed in Wyoming 
were ‘‘ indisputably within the protection of treaties and 
the law”; that they ‘‘ were sojourning in our midst under 
the sanction of hospitality and express treaty obligations”; 
and then he quotes the third Article of our treaty which 
binds the nation, in case the Chinese are attacked, to 
‘*exert all its power to devise measures for their pro- 
tection.” 

If the Chinese victims, under such a treaty as this, 
are not entitled to that protection and indemnity which 
more than once have been granted to our citizens in 
China, what is the meaning of this third Article? Has 
it any meaning ? 

The truth is, that it is a downright insult to a friendly 
nation for the President to suggest that Coxgress should 
make reparation as an act of “ benevolence,” while abso- 
| lutely denying that we are under any real obligation in 
| the matter. The honor of the country not only requires 
| that the Chinamen who have been already plundered and 
maltreated shall be reimbursed for their losses, but that 
all others, peaceful, industrious and inoffensive men, now 
living among us, shall be given the fullest protection in 
their lives and property. And the question which con- 
cerns the people is, whether the President intends to do 
anything of a vigorous and practical nature to secure 
them in these rights and to take out of the hands of Ter- 
ritorial juries the enforcement of the law against the 
persons whose lawlessness are making the name of the 
United States a reproach. That is the question, 











NEW USES OF AN OLD FRIEND. 


\fR. LOWELL, in his inestimable essay ‘‘ On a Certain 
4 Condescension in Foreigners,” reminds us how 
petroleum has revolutionized common life. It is a plea- 
sant thought how much of ‘‘sweetness” has come into 
the lot of the very poor with the “light” of this bountiful 
product of nature. In the nursery-days of some of us 
they used to sing a pathetic song, which has drawn tears 
to the kindly eyes of many a little child; a séng of a . 
mother watching by the bedside of her dying child— 
| dying in the dark. Such a darksome going out of the 
soul—dying eyes refused the last solace of the sight of 
well-loved faces—is, we may hope, scarcely possible even 
among the very poor in these days of cheap light ; and it 
is not the least important of the changes brought about 
by the discovery of petroleum. But the varied uses 
which petroleum is meant to serve-are only half dreamed 
of even yet. Its use in household service for heating and 
cooking dates from several years past, but it has only re- 
cently been put to use as a source of motive power, as well 
as of heat and light. In Southern Russia, where forests 
are few and.coal mines rare, petroleum-burning locomo- 
tive engines have been in use to a limited extent since 
1878, but it is only within a few months that machinery 
for utilizing the wonderful steam-generating power of 
petroleum has been made practically useful in the United 
States. We are now told that the water-works of North 
Beverly, Mass., are driven by steam generated by heat 
obtained from burning petroleum, and that the heat ob- 
tained from it is being applied, at vastly less cost and 
greater efficiency than that obtained from coal, to the 
| manufacture of steel and the finest grades of erystal, and 
| to the firing of pottery. The tendency of burning petro- 
leum to emit dense volumes of smoke has until now been 
| a fatal difficulty in the way of its use for such purposes ; 
| but this tendency has been found to liein its need of more 
| oxygen to burn up its superabundant carbon than the 
| common air affords ; and machinery having been invented 
| to supply the oxygen, this difficulty is now obviated. 

The saving of cost in the use of petroleum is enorm- 
| ous, being greater in the case of locomotive than of sta- 
| tionary engines. In the latter it is thirty-three per cent., 
in the former case, sixty-six per cent. The day, there- 
| fore, cannot be far distant when the air of our great 
| manufacturing cities will no longer be loaded with smoke, 
nor our forests set on fire by the cinders from passing 
engines. A still more important change will be that 
effected in the comfort of travel by rail. The imagi- 
nation almost refuses to picture the delight of a railway 
journey in Summer, with car-windows thrown open and 
fresh air pouring in, unsoiled by smoke or cinders, and 
a free outlook given to the fleeting world around. 














SOME FEATURES or WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 


i. as YORK has had the reputation of outdoing all 
4X American cities in the display and extravagance of 
its fashionable life, but this Winter New York, has been 
obliged to yield to Washington. There was an era of 
eating and drinking, and wearing many diamonds and few 
clothes, immediately after the war and during the first 
Grant Administration, and this era seems to have re 
turned. We read of balls and receptions with terrapin 
by the barrel, canvas-back ducks by the seore, and cham- 
pagne by the hogshead. Is it necessary for a Washing- 
ton hostess to spend $2,000 for terrapin alone in order to 
assemble the wit and culture of the city for a single eve? 
ing? We read of half-intoxicated men rushing through 
-‘prilliant gatherings” with champagne-bottles, freely 
accosting ladies who were strangers, and of scrambles for 
food. and drmk at-supper-tables which can only be lik- 1 
ened to the struggles of swine at a trough. This phas@ — 
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of Washington society has been conspicuous of late. It 
has been accompanied, if we are to credit reiterated re- 
ports, by the dissipation and scandals attendant upon 
‘‘ fast life.” The picture is not a pleasant one. 

In its rapid growth during the last few years, Wash- 
ington has attracted many wealthy families from other 
cities, and the number of wealthy men in public life has 
very largely increased. There have perhaps never been 
so many millionaires connected with the National Gov- 
ernment, in one way or another, as at present. These 
great fortunes, many recently acquired, make themselves 
felt in costly dinners and balls,‘in remarkable liveries 
for ‘‘Jeames,” and in strange coats-of-arms upon car- 
riage-doors. The White House is not characterized by 
‘‘ Jeffersonian simplicity,” but we believe that the people 
wish their Chief Executive to entertain as becomes the 
head of a great nation. At least no one accuses White 
House hospitality of leading to excess and dissipation. 
It does not seem to occur to the givers of the gorgeous 
Washington feasts that social position does not depend 
upon the number of horses and carriages and liveried 
servants, or that the best society is held together by 
something better and stronger than mere display and 
material pleasures. Washington society as it is contains 
a curious mixture. In no city is access almost every- 
where so easy as there. There are all the “official” 
festivities, which are practically public, and they are not 
the only occasions for the assembling of heterogeneous 
and sometimes unsavory elements, It is at least unfor- 
tunate that the ‘‘leaders ” of this curious society make no 
more effort to improve its tone. But the New York 
‘‘amateur ” actress who recently undertook to read a 
dubious poem in a Washington drawing-room found that 
the society of that city does draw the line somewhere. 

We deal with the side of Washington life which is 
most conspicuous, in the full knowledge that there are 
other phases in which culture, good-breeding, and all 
that go to make social intercourse delightful, are amply 
represented. But we regard the notorious extravagance 
and “ fastness”’ which do prevail as much to be de- 
plored for two practical reasons. This life is not a cred- 
itable spectacle to present to foreigners. It is not strange 
that members of the diplomatic corps, finding themselves 
fawned upon by lion-hunting women, and seeing the ex- 
traordinary liberties taken by men and women, and the 
showy vulgarity of some entertainments, should form the 
most unfavorable ideas of American social life. This 
may not be counted important, but Washington society 
should at least represent us fairly. It is also true that 
the sort of thing which has been going on in Washing- 
ton is likely to bring about some form of retribution. 
Tens of thousands of laboring men are reading of the reck- 
less extravagances ‘of life at the National Capital. The 
Knights of Labor have already resolved that the Senate 


shall contain fewer capitalists. Possibly Washington | 
society may become convinced during the Lenten rest 


that its position is one of responsibility. 








ECHOES FROM ABROAD. 


\ R. GLADSTONE is still master of the situation in British 
4 politics, This was very strikingly shown, last week, by a 
test vote in the House of Commons. The Conservatives, with a 
view of compelling the Ministry to show its hand on the Irish 
question, proposed an amendment to the civil service estimates 
for Ireland, deelaring that no estimates would be entertained by the 
House until placed in possession of the policy which the Govern- 
ment intends to pursue for ‘‘ the restoration and maintenance of 
social order in the country.” The trap was neatly spread, but it 
failed to catch the bird. Mr. Gladstone, rising to the height of the 
occasion, met the proposition boldly and squarely. He reminded 
the House that the Government had already given its assurance 
that it was considering the question of social order in Ireland, 
the land question, and the question of the future government 
of the island. These subjects were inextricably associated, and 





the Government was fairly entitled to all the time it had asked | 


for the preparation of Irish measures. Then, turning upon 
his assailants, he chaffed and taunted them with charges of 
imbecility and inconsistency, until their leaders became inflamed 
with anger. 
tide, but the effort was futile. The Parnellites arrayed them- 
selves solidly on the side of Mr. Gladstone, and, on the test vote, a 
motion to adjourn the debate was rejected by 364 ayes to 160 nays. 
The vote was the more significant from the fact that the Tory lead- 
ers had made desperate efforts to secure the presence of all their 
followers, confidently expecting that they would be able to score a 
victory. It was somewhat significant, also, that the Marquis of 
Hartington and Sir Henry James, who have been regarded as dis- 
posed to abandon Mr. Gladstone, voted with him. 

The Chamber of Deputies has at length settled the question of 
the expulsion of the French Princes. The measure was strongly 
supported by the Extreme Left and Extreme Right, and eloquently 
advocated by M. Clémenceau; but M. de Freycinet, the Prime 
Minister, stated so effectively the objections to the adoption of so 
extreme an expedient, that the Chamber rejected the proposition by 
the decisive vote of 345 to 176. Subsequently, an order of the day 
expressing confidence in the capacity of the Government to deal 
with the question was adopted by a vote of 353 to 112. 

The treaty of peace between Servia and Bulgaria has been finally 
signed, and both armies are already being demobilized. There 
is a rumor that an alliance has been effected between Russia and 
Germany with a view of opposing the Eastern policy of Austria, 
but it so far lacks confirmation. 

Eight men who had been convicted of taking a prominent part 
in the recent riots in Trafalgar Square and Hyde Park, London, 
were last week sentenced to penal servitude for terms ranging 
from one to five years.—The House of Commons, last week, re- 
jected a motion, proposed by Mr. Labouchere, that a. hereditary 
chamber of legislation ‘‘is inconsistent with the principles of repre- 
sentative government,” 








Tue charge is made that Captain Eads is abusing the privileges 
of the floor of the House of Representatives by lobbying in behalf 


of his ship-railway scheme. This is not at all remarkable, but it is 
a little strange that a resolution to inquire into the matter was last 
week laid upon the table. Does the House care nothing for its own 
rules, or are we to infer that a majority of its members have a pecu- 
liar liking for lobbyists and their methods ? 





THE fiery discussion of the battle of Pittsburg Landing waxes 
hotter and hotter, All the officers and private soldiers on both sides 
have diametrically opposite opinions about it, and it seems likely to 
cost millions of dollars and years of precious gabble to settle. It 
might, perhaps, be cheaper to fight the battle over again. 





Tue New York Buard of Aldermen appears to be insensible 
to shame, as it is indifferent to the interests of the public. In the 
face of the exposure of its corruption by Jacob Sharp, it has preci- 
pitately rushed through a concession to the Cable Company to lay 
seventy miles of new track in the streets of the city, including the 
charters of twenty different surface railroads! If Sharp's steal 
could have been sold for two millions by the city, this last tremen- 
dous franchise, covering the island with new tracks, should have 
brought at least ten millions, A city whose servants so unite with 
strangers to plunder it is indeed in sore straits, What is the 
remedy ? 





TuE Senate last week rejected, very properly, the nominations 
of Charles H. Chase and Eben F. Pillsbury to be Collectors of In- 
ternal Revenue at Boston and Portland respectively. Both nomi- 
nations were unfit, and it is fair to believe that they would never 
have been made if the President had been as well informed as he 
might have been concerning the antecedents of the nominees, 
Their connection with “‘ the Garcelon election steal,” which some 
years ago agitated the State of Maine, was alone sufficiint to de- 
monstrate their unworthiness to receive preferment at the hands 
of an Administration pledged to elevate and improve tne public 
service. Sts 

THE announcement of the death of the wife of General Joseph 
R. Hawley, Senator from Connecticut, has been received with wide- 
spread regret. Mrs. Hawley’s intellectual and refined nature, her 
famous services in the soldiers’ hospitals during the war, her pa- 
tience and cheerfulness under the suffering imposed by the severe 
illness of years, the great assistance which she was known to ren- 
der her husband as his secretary and political adviser, and her fine 
social qualities whenever she took the time to go into society—all 
united to make her a conspicuous figure and provoke the admira- 
tion and esteem of the public. Senator Hawley, himself one of the 
ablest and best of our public men, will have the heartfelt sympathy 
of men of all parties in the sore affliction which has so sadly dark- 
ened his life. i 

Tue coal-trade of the country is still unsettled, because of the 
uncertainty concerning the outcome of the present reorganization 
plan for the Reading Railroad ; but now that Mr. Corbin has, with 
Mr. Gowen’s approval, joined the Drexel Morgan syndicate, which 
seeks to reorganize the road, and that capitalists formerly in con- 
flict are working more in harmony towards the desired end, the 
outlook seems more favorable for a solution of some of the diffi- 
culties that beset this particular trade as now carried on. Public 
opinion, however, will not count2nance any material advance in the 
price of coal by railroad “pools,” and if public opinion is not re- 
garded, it will sooner or later make itself felt in legislative enact- 
ments absolutely prohibiting all freight ‘‘ pools,” an invention due 
to the over-construction of railroads in this country. 





A most edifying sight was that when the regiment of 1,200 girls 
in a cigarette factory in this city marched out in perfect order at 
the ringing of a fire-alarm, the operation of emptying the building 
requiring just four minutes. That it was not a real fire-alarm—or 
an alarm for a real fire—but simply a ‘‘ fire-drill” of the girls, does 
not in the least detract from the interest or importance of the per- 
formance. In the case of an actual conflagration, with the rush of 
smoke and the crackling of flames about them, the spectacle would 
have been vastly more animated, and it would be wonderful if, when 
put to the real test, the nerves and fears of a good many of the girls 
did not get the best of their reason. But it is by just such drills as 
these, imparting confidence by familiarizing the girls with ease of 
escape by concerted, controlled action, that the dangers of panic 
would be reduced to the minimum. Other manufacturing establish- 
ments with large forces of employés could not do better for all con- 
cerned than to organize a fire-drill, and make its frequent and rigid 
rehearsal obligatory. f 





Tue exhibition and sale of the superb art collection of the late 
Mrs, Mary J. Morgan has fairly outrivaled all other public attrac- 
tions in New York for a month past.- Nearly every part of the coun- 
try was represented among the buyers last week, The remarkably 
high prices paid for important paintings ought to have a tendency 
to silence sweeping assertions about hard times and Philistinism. 


| The proceeds of the first three evenings—eighty pictures being sold 


Lord Randolph Churchill undertook to stem the | 





each time—were #885,300 ; an average of over $3,600 apiece for 
240 works of art. Jules Breton’s devout and idyllic ‘‘ Communi- 
cants,” a picture for which Mrs. Morgan paid about $22,000, 
brought $45,000 ; Vibert’s ‘‘ Missionary’s Story,’’ $25,000 ; two mini- 
ature Meissoniers, $15,000 each, and another, $16,000 ; and half a 
dozen limpid landscapes of Corot, from $4,000 to $15,000 each. 
When we see the choicest works of the modern masters thus 
eagerly bought up and distributed throughout the country, we may 
feel assured that there is a discriminate appreciation of the best, as 
well as money to pay for it. 


Tue New York Sun intimates that an effort is to be made to 
heal the differences which have latterly grown up between Presi- 
dent Cleveland and many of the representative men of the Demo- 
cratic party. It has been obvious for some time that things could 
not go on as they now are, without danger of a party disruption. 
The President has so persistently ignored the counsel of Demo- 
cratic Senators and Representatives, and of party leaders in the 
several States, as to many matters in which they feel they have a 
right to be heard, that an eruption was becoming inevitable, It is 
a knowledge of this fact, perhaps, that has led to the call for a con- 
ference between accredited leaders and the President, which will soon 
take place, and at which, according to the Sun, “the points of dis- 
agreement will be frankly discussed, and with a hope of a clearer 
understanding.” That paper adds, significantly : ‘‘ With proper ex- 
planations and mutual concessions, a perfect agreement ought to be 
yeached, Whoever stands in the way of harmony will certainly be 
the loser in the long run. The Democracy can forgive much, but 
treachery they will not forgive.” 

Accorp1nG to the terms of the will of a New York hotel pro- 
prietor, lately deceased, $25,000 t6 $30,000 are to be expended for 
a monument to be erected over-his remains, which monument, it is 
expressly stipulated, must be both “large and high.” These ante- 





mortem arrangements for post-mortem perpetuity of one’s name 
are wholly matters of taste,very accurately reflecting the individual 
characteristics. Another prominent hotel proprietor, who died 
within the past few months, said of the hotel he builded in the 
metropolis and which bears*his name : ‘‘This is my monument.” 
To give.realistic intensity to the intention, each of the stained-glass 
windows of the hotel referred to bears the portrait of some member 
of the late proprietor’s family. The utilization of a public hotel 
dining-room as a mausoleum of family faces is certainly a novel in- 
novation, but it is entirely consistent with the founder’s idea of 
making his hotel a monument. Perhaps, after all, the most fitting 
monument for a man who has for years faithfully and intelligently 
catered to the comfort of thé traveling public, is the sincere regret 
of his patrons that he will cater for them no more. 





Tue Education Bill which has for several weeks engaged the at- 
tention of the United States Senate passed that body on the 5th 
inst. by a vote of 36 to 11. It differs materially from the Bill which 
was passed by the Senate at its last session. As finally agreed to, 
it provides that for eight years after its passage there shall be an- 
nually appropriated from the Treasury the following sums in aid of 
common-school education in the States and Territories and District 
of Columbia and Alaska: The first year, $7,000,000 ; the second 
year, $10,000,000 ; the third year, $15,000,000 ; the fourth year, 
$13,000,000 ; the fifth year, $11,000,000 ; the sixth year, $9,000,000; 
the seventh year, $7,000,000 ; the eighth year, $5,000,000 ; making 
$77,000,000 ; besides which there is a special appropriation of 
$2,000,000 to aid in the erection of schoolhouses in sparsely settled 
districts, making the total fund $79,000,000. The money is given 
to the several States and Territories ‘‘in that proportion which the 
whole number of persons in each, who, being of the age of ten 
years and over, cannot write, bears to the whole number of such 
persons in the United States,” according to the cénsus of 1880, until 
the census figures of 1890 shall be obtained, and then according to 
the latter figures, In States having separate schools for white and 
colored children, the money shall be apportioned according to the 
illiteracy of the two races between ten and twenty years of age. 





An interesting feature of the business situation is the fact that 
the cotton mills are running on full time, and are to pay the opera- 
tives an advance of ten per cent. in wages this Spring. Another 
notable fact is that speculators have depressed the price of raw- 
cotton here to the lowest point it has touched for thirty years, 
One result of this is seen in the further fact that many cotton 
planters are now increasing their acreage of wheat because cotton 
is so low that factors are unwilling to make advances on it. The 
wheat crop of Texas this year promises to show a surprising in- 
crease, and there will also be a notable increase in Alabama, while 
the raising of small crops of this cereal from sheer necessity be- 
gotten of low prices for cotton is likely to be more general in. the 
South than ever before. Another new industry at the South which 
promises to assume large proportions is the export of beef from 
Texas to England. A contract for $5,000,000 worth of Texas beef 
has lately been made by an English syndicate ; it will take five 
years to fillit. Refrigerator steamers have been built in England 
for the traffic. This demand is the result of a four years’ drought 
in Australia, during which time the losses in cattle have amounted, 
it is estimated, to at least $250,000,000. If we can develop a large 
export trade in beef cattle, it will do much to offset any reduction 
in the grain exports, due to the competition of East India and — 
other countries with the American farmer. 





Tue dogs have the laugh upon humankind. The unfortunate 
cur which bit the four Newark children who were sent to Paris and 
inoculated against rabies by M. Pasteur left marks of his teeth 
upon several other dogs at the same time. He also bit two children 
who were not sent to Paris. Evidently he was in a very snappish 
humor at the time ; but he was not mad, if we may believe certain 
apparently conclusive proofs which are now brought forward. The 
supposed mad dog was incontinently killed ; but the dogs bitten by 
him were shut up, and carefully watched. Three months have 
elapsed, and the canine suspects, having grown fat and good-na- 
tured, without developing the slightest symptom of hydrophobia, : 
have been released. The two children who staid at home are run- 
ning about, quite as well, though not as notorious, as their com- 
panions who went abroad and got into the newspapers, This tends 
to show how absurd was the mad-dog excitement which lately raged 
in New Jersey and elsewhere. It does not, of course, detract in 
the slightest degree from the renown of the great French scientist, 
or the value of his discoveries. Only last week. M. Pasteur an- 
nounced to the Academy the success of his inoculation system in 325 
cases of persons who had been bitten by rabid dogs ; and an inter- 
national hospital for the care of such victims is to be built in Paris. 
M. Pasteur had no means of determining whether the Newark chil- 
dren were really in danger or not. His inoculations did them no 
harm; and will at least furnish them with a safeguard against 
hydrophobia, real or imaginary, for some time to come. 





Tuere are laws of disorder as well as laws of order, There 
are lockouts as well as strikes. Employers have rights as well as 
laborers, and it is equally in the interest of the community that 
those laws shall be maintained. Workingmen have a right to com- 
bine in the declaration that they will not work in any factory which 
employs persons who are not members of their labor organization ; 
but, on the other hand, manufacturers have an equal right to com- 
bine and decide that they will not hire any man who is a member 
of it. The textile manufacturers of Rhode Island have just re- 
solved that they will manage their own business at all hazards, and 
have subscribed a fund of $1,000,000 to be used *‘in defense of their 
rights.” The Champion Reaper Works, ut Springfield, O., has turned 
away six or seven hundred Knights of Labor, because of their arbi- 
trary action in demanding the discharge of ‘‘ scabs,” as they chose 
to designate industrious, respectable, peaceable and skillful men 
who had not become members of their society. The proprietor of 
the works said : ‘‘We were compelled to take this course in the 
interest of personal liberty ; and so far as we are acquainted with 
the organization in other cities, its course has been one of terror, 
intimidation and tyranny. It is a question with every factory 
whether it shall have all or none of its men belonging to these or- 
ganizations, There is no middle ground.” It is difficult to object 
to this conclusion. If manufacturers cannot be free to employ 
whom they wish to, they will invest their money less and less, and 
more and more will our industries be paralyzed and workingmen 
impoverished. The law of competition must govern wages as it 
governs production ; it must be obeyed by the workingmen as it is 
by the employer. Workingmen were never so well off as they are 
to-day in the world, either positively or relatively ; either in the 
fixed amount of the*~ wages or in the amount of the necessaries of 
life which wages will buy ; and excellent reasons must be given be- 
fore a rule is abandoned which has brought laboring men so high a 





degree of comfort. 
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ILLINOIS.—PRECAUTIONS AGAINST SOCIALIST OUTBREAKS IN CHICAGO—THE FIRST INFANTRY, ILLINOIS NATIONAL GUARD, 
THEIR PROPOSED ARMORY, AND THEIR “MOB DRILL,” 
FROM SKETCHES BY ©. UPHAM.—SEE PAGE 54, 
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WASHED AWAY. 


a unobserved it started, drop by drop; 
The stream grew large and larger every day ; 

And 10! its flooding waters did not stop 

Till it had washed the Bridge of Love away 
The whole foundation, founded on the Rock 

Of Faith, fell swiftly downward, stone by stone ; 
Fell swiftly down beneath the awful shock 

Of waves which beat so cruelly upon. 


Its hydra-head it lifted ever higher ; 
It coiled its sinewy length alfthrough the day, 
Flooding the pleasant paths where had Desire 
Walked undisturbed upon her way. 
And when the night-time came, an awesome scene 
Showed where the hurtful flood-tide had been 
sent, 
For desolation reigned where erst had been 
A sunlit path, and flowers of sweet content. 


Ah me! the saddest of sad sights it is, 
To see the wrecks of Joy strewn thick ahead ; 
The sweet, sweet flowers of Happiness to miss, 
To miss, and feel they are for ever dead. 
To know no more upon Joy’s pleasant track, 
Our longing feet in all the years may stray ; 
Saddest of all—there is no going back, 
Because the Bridge of Love is washed away 








A GOOD INVESTMENT. 


By Nannie LANCASTER. 


NONDESCRIPT red brick, with dingy win- 
dows and a brown wooden porch—that was 
the sort of house the Darrells lived in, and 

meant to die in, Berta used to say, sometimes 
rebelliously, but always hopelessly, until that 
startling evening when Miss Matilda came home 
in a state of emotional chaos and threw herself on 
the lounge. 

Berta was knitting an amazing stitch before a 
dyspeptic little grate, with her feet crossed scissors-. 
fashion on the fender. 

‘* Lost your office ?” ejaculated that young per- 
son, when she had pieced together the bits of 
broken sobs that fell from her sister’s lips like the 
toads in the fairy tale. ‘‘Do give me that paper 
and let me see what it means.” 

“Tt means—starvation—for two!” wailed out 
the disconsolate partisan from the sofa, 

It certainly did, as far as the six lines of official 
literature went; but youth is so insolent in its 
hopefulness, that when the youngest Miss Darrell 
had buried the letter under the coals with a vi- 
cious little dig her spirits mounted with the blaze. 

“Oh, Teddy dear, don’t go on like that ; just 
think, there’s even enough money in the tin bank 
to put a silver streak in our cloud, and a whole 
month’s salary, with our bills paid in advance——” 

“Seventy-five dollars!” sniffed Miss Darrell. 

‘Tt is that much better than nothing,” observed 
Berta, with a philosophical nod at the crumpled-up 
figure, and another nod—a contidential one—at 
the fire. ‘I believe I could smuggle us out of our 
troubles if you would only trust the money to me.” 

“Likely!” retorted Miss Darrell, with a tear- 
choked sok of contempt. ‘I would as soon trust 
a baby with matches,” 

‘‘That’s what I call a burning shame ; but even 
allowing I wasted the money, we would at least in- 
dulge in a new set of woes. There’s nothing like 
variety in one’s miseries, Matilda ; and if you 
only would trust me, I would buy two,tickets right 
away.” 

Miss Darrell permitted the feeble firelight to 
flicker for a moment across her small, wet face, as 
she lifted it from the arm of the sofa, 

‘Tickets for what? Tickets for where ?” 

** Anywhere,” answered Berta, with a generous 
circle of her brown hands in the air. ‘For the 
West, I guess, if the money would take us that 
far.” 

“Did I ever—— 

‘No, Matilda, you never! If you had ever done 
anything else but plod right on in that old rut of 
an office, you wouldn’t be crying because you are 
out of your rut to-day. Serves you just right for 
not marrying Jack. Oh, you needn’t moan and 
wriggle like that, Teddy dear; it’s true, every 
word, and you know it!” 

Miss Darrell raised her head again, and this 
time her face was flushed a dark, tempestuous red, 
and it wasn’t firelight either. 

“True or not, you are not the one to reproach 
me! If I have kept on plodding in my ‘rut,’ it 
was only because you had to be raised and cared 
for ; and now that I am weak and unnerved from 
my—my trouble, you can sit there and taunt me 
with your own superior intelligence. Wait until you 
have done something to prove it before you begin 
to brag. Oh, my head! my head!” and down it 
went again among the cushions, 

“You don’t consider my head, nor my heart, 
either, to go on in that unfeeling fashion. Yes, it 
is unfeeling in you, Matilda, when you know how 
it hurts me to see you suffer so for nothing.” 

“Nothing ? Good Lord !” 

“T suppose,” and with statistical cheerfulness 
the girl set herself bolt upright and proceeded to 
check off undeniable facts on her fingers —‘‘I 
suppose half the world would change places with 
you and I to-night. Just think of the streets 
lined with beggars ; the hospitals cram - full of 
suffering people ; the insane asylums and prisons, 
and——”’ 

** And then look at us. Two women not over 
strong, with only one month's wages between 
them and the street; the contrast is really 
dazzling !” y 

She willfully ignored the small bank behind the 
Swiss clock ; but Berta, wise from experience, suf- 
fered the omission in silence. It was so like her 
small, nervous-tempered sister to struggle on and 
on like a Spartan, and then stumble at last in the 
slough of despondency with a helpless splash, that 
she crept over to the sofa and proceeded to ad- 
minister on the half-exposed cheek a series of 
those caressing little dabs that go such a long way 


? 
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When the storm of tears had lulled into irregu- 
lar and rather childish sobs, Berta, with her 
cheeks flushed and her voice quivering with eager- 
ness, began : 

“‘Oh, Matilda, do let us go! If we were among 
strangers we could be no worse off than we are 
here. If we were starving to-morrow, do you 
know a soul we could go to for a penny? J don’t. 
And I am so dead tired of this one room, and old 
Mrs. Beel’s weak tea, and that Tommy Tolson 
mooning at us from his side of the table.” 

‘‘But where could we go? and what could we 
do when we got there ?” 

* Anything—everything ! Teach, sew—— 

Miss Matilda wriggled convulsively from nead 
to foot. 

** And, if necessary—scrub.” 

Miss Matilda screamed. 

Berta laughed out in a fashion slightly boyish, 
but wholly delightful because she enjoyed it to the 
last echo, and sprang to her feet with a sudden- 
ness calculated at the very least to drive Miss 
Matilda wild. 

“Tf I arrange everything — everything,” she 
cried, breathfessly, ‘‘ wiil you let me have my way 
this time, Teddy? Say, will you ?—will you ?” 

And because Miss Matilda was totally demor- 
alized and weak from her emotion, she helplessly 
answered Yes. 

It could be proved—if only some one would take 
the trouble to do it—that there exists no one quite 
so hopelessly irresponsible as a woman newly dis- 
missed from Governmental office—unless it be a 
man ! 

When Miss Darrell had cried herself sick enough 
for a prescription, she sank into a state of apathe- 
tic despair—and staid there—until Berta came 
home one evening after a week’s busy planning, 
with two yellow tickets in her hands, 

“They cost exactly sixty dollars,” she cried, 
joyously. ‘*And I decided on Goldville for two 
splendid reasons—you see, we shall have thirty 
dollars and fifty-two cents to astonish the natives 
with, and there is such a spice of comfort in the 
first syllable, don’t you think ?” 

‘¢What’s in a name!” quoted Miss Matilda, dis- 
mally. 

But Berta only langhed. 

Miss Matilda almost wanted to laugh herself, 
two days afterwards, when she found herself flash- 
ing through State after State, that all her life had 
only meant so many red and blue splashes on the 
map. There was no longer need to reprove Berta 
for the reckless handling of their future. The 
money was spent now—and, after all, there was a 
flavor of dangerous pleasure in daring Fate to do 
her worst. 

All her life she had walked without stumbling in 
the beaten path that lay before her as’ prim as a 
Dutch flower-garden, and now that there had 
come a sudden and appalling end to her road, all 
the comfort she got from Berta was a reference to 
“ruts,” that wasn’t sisterly, and another to 
** Jack,” that was scarcely genteel. 

Very well! there was no longer the despised rut 
to plod in. They had a desolate amount of free- 
dom now to starve where they pleased, and of 
course, if it suited Berta best to have their bones 
bleach on the boundless prairies of the West, 
why——” 

And then she did laugh at her own amazing 
stock of self-pity, and it brought such a sparkle 
into Berta’s warm gray eyes, that it was worth 
being hopeful just to see them. 

And, indeed, the girl was so cheerily familiar 
with things she never saw before and knew no- 
thing about, so worldly-wise in the matter of 
checks and so equal to the baggage-men, that Miss 
Darrell, in spite of her thirty and something 
dreadful over years, was beginning by the second 
night to feel childishly, irresponsibly happy, when 
—their journey came to an end. 

Came to such a sudden and disastrous end, that 
she had been lying in an ugly heap under the 
stars quite twenty minutes before she realized 
there had been an accident, and that like as not 
she was dead. 

Wounded she certainly was, for her arm lay 
under her as stiff and cold as a wooden thing, and 
there was something trickling down her face, in 
thick, slow drops, that she knew even in the awful 
darkness was nothing less than blood—and then 
she fainted again. 

The accident had happened in an out-of-the-way 
part of the country, with no one to blame but a 
sleepy flagman. There was an inch or so of para- 
graph in the nearest paper, and a two-line tele- 
gram notice in the Press all over the State—but it 
takes more than a handful of bruised and battered 
passengers to make headlines in these progressive 
days, so that when Miss Darrell opened her eyes on 
the world again it had quite forgotten all about 
her. 

It was rather a strange world for a pair of civil- 
ized eyes to open upon—four walls of round logs 
chinked with mud of delicatest yellow, with a 
small, square opening for a window, and a long 
panel slit for a door, 

Outside the window there were frost-coated 
mountains shooting up, up above the sky line, 
and on the other side of the door there came 
swift, irregular sounds of—what was it? What 
was that sound? And where in the name of sense 
was Reberta? 

Why, there she stood right beside her, and as 
her watchful eyes caught sight of Miss Matilda’s 
wide, wondering ones, there came a pink wave of 
gladness into her face, as with a womanly sob she 
leaned over and caught her in her arms. 

“Berta,” began Miss Matilda, in such a small, 
faint voice that it very nearly frightened her into 
silence, ‘‘I’ve been ill, haven’t I?” 

“Yes, dear ; but the doctor says——” ; 

“Tve needed a doctor, then?” And when she 
had asked her question, she moaned and closed 
her eyes. 

Berta could have told her she came near need- 









ing a coroner, but she only patted the thin white 


| my arm is broken, I know 








hand, and purred out a series of soothing endear- 
ments instead. 

‘‘ And what did he say was the matter with me? 
I feel as if every bone in my body was splinters— 
"9 

** Indeed it isn’t !” cried the girl, eagerly. ‘‘ You 
were just shook up, don’t you know, and bruised 
and scratched all over, poor darling ; but there 
was nothing downright dangerous the matter, 
because the jury, or whatever you call it, sat on 
you, and, of course, they ought to know.” 

Then Mixs Matilda Darrell’s eyes flared open, 
and her moan was something dreadful to hear. 

“It only serves me right for trusting a child 
like you with the responsibilities that belonged to 
me. I don’t blame you, Heaven knows ; but to 
come back to consciousness in a hovel like this, 
penniless, and maimed perhaps for life—it makes 
me wish I was dead—oh, I wish I was dead——” 
And then the faint, quivering voice trailed off into 
a pitiful and most childish sob. 

“Tf you knew what you were talking about, 
Teddy, you wouldn’t go on in that unfeeling way. 
It isn’t a hovel ; it’s a very nice shanty, with big 
blazing fires in both rooms, and its the loveliest 
spot you ever saw outside, with high mountains 
and miles and miles of pines—the cars will be 
coming by presently—don’t shiver like that, poor 
darling—and when you see the doctor—well !” 
and Berta accented her last word with uplifted 
eyes and hands, 

** And how am I to pay him, that’s what I want 
to know? Oh, Berta, child, that was a bad invest- 
ment you made of our last bit of money——” 

**T call it a very good investment,” interrupted 
the youngest Miss Darrell, stoutly. ‘‘I only hada 
hundred dollars to work with, and I’m sure 
I’ve realized on it to the extent of five thousand 
dollars and a beau!” 

‘Five thousand—dollars—and—a——” 

‘* Beau—your beau, not mine. My operations 
have been purely disinterested. I don’t even 
exact the usual per cent. Good gracious, Ma- 
tilda, don’t stare at a body like that! Jack said I 
must break it by degrees, but he hadn’t seen 
your eyes when he gave me the order. You see, 
when we determined to ‘Westward Ho,’ I wrote to 
Jack, and the dear old boy—you just ought to see 
what a drab-colored head he has, with a round 
bald spot in the middle — well, he said in his reply 
that I was to buy tickets for Goldville, and that he 
would meet us at the station. The accident hap- 
pened six miles this side, and as you were not able 
to be moved, he turned out the lumbermen who 
own this cabin and fixed us up as snug assnug, You 
can hear the men chopping in the pines now— 
isn’t it the cheeriest, crispest music in the world ! 
I'm going to marry a lumberman some day on 
account of his ax—and dear old Jack owns a com- 
fortable home in Goldville and gets all the prac- 
tice in the town. A bad investment, indeed !” 

Over Miss Darrell’s face came a tinge of faint- 
est pink, and her lips trembled like a baby’s. 

‘Oh, yes, you are so taken up with Jack that 
you don’t consider the cash profits of my little 
speculation! The five thousand dollars is the re- 
sult of a compromise the railroad made with me, 
and I’ve put it in Goldville bonds at six per cent., 
which J consider a downright good investment !” 


A USEFUL CHICAGO MILITARY 
ORGANIZATION. 


HE First Regiment Infantry, Illinois National 
Guard, is to Chicago what the Seventh 
Regiment is to New York,.the Twenty-third to 
Brooklyn, or the First to Philadelphia. Though 
only organized in 1874, it has already a record of 
which it is justly proud—a record not only for 
pon discipline, but also for active service in 
uly, 1877, when it was on duty day and night for 
two weeks, under the Governor’s orders, aiding 
the civil authorities to hold in subjection a turbu- 
lent mob which would have set law and order at 
defiance. This regiment was the first to organize 
under the State militia laws, in force July 1st, 
1877 ; and, as a result of its example, there is to- 
day, throughout Illinois, an active military force 
of over 5,000 well-drilled troops, ready for action 
at a few hours’ notice. 

It is to the First Regiment that Chicago has 
chiefly looked in the past, and will look in the 
frture, for precautions and protective mea- 
sures against a possible outbreak on the part of 
the allegéd *‘ Socialists ” and anarchists who make 
their headquarters in that city, or a riot like that 
which terrorized Cincinnati in 1884. While the 
threats of *‘revolution” and dynamite which 
periodically furnish the basis for newspaper sen- 
sations are not in themselves alarming, it is an 
undeniable fact that there exist in Chicago con- 
siderable bodies of organized anarchists, who 
would gladly take advantage of any public dis- 
turbance to carry out with violence their plans of 
plunder and revenge upon those who hold them in 
subjection. The First Regiment, therefore, has 
long been in the habit of holding special ‘riot 
drills,” in the Exposition Building and elsewhere, 
in view of a emergencies where the civil 
forces would be insufficient. Should the predic 
tions of local agitators, as to expected trouble 
this Spring, be fulfilled, Chicago will have, in her 
trained militia, a strong bulwark against mob law 
and riot. 

Occupying the peatios it does, the First Regi- 
ment looks confidently to the State Legislature 
and to the citizens of Chicago for a response to 
its appeal for a new armory, to replace the pre- 
sent inadequate quarters on Jackson Street. The 
kind of structure which it is proposed to erect is 
shown in our illustrations. The undertaking is on 
foot to build a permanent and complete armory 
combined with a vast hall, unequaled in size an 
capabilities by any other on the continent, which 
will serve as a drilling-room for the regiment, 
while furnishing the city with a concert or con- 
wation hall, with seating capacity for over 15,000 
people. . 

Our pictures, from the architect’s plans, show 
the style and principal features of the building 
projected, the site being the lot north of Four- 
teenth Street, between Michigan a:d@ Indiana 
Avenues, The armory proper, or Administration 
cee, ie) nme an east frontage of 250 feet 
overlooking e Michigan, exte: back about 
66 feet to Line sens of the alean of ee Gast Mahe 
and will be four stories high.. It will contain 
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company rooms, officers’ rooms, library, billiard 
rooms, halls, —— rooms, storage and dress- 
ing-rooms, squad drill-rooms, gymnasium, dining- 
room, kitchen, ete. The Great Hall will be located 
back of the Administration Building, the latter 
intervening to deaden the noise of passing trains 
on the Illinois Central Railroad, which passes in 
front of the site. This hall is to be 200x300 feet, 
with a stage 100 feet wide by 44 feet deep. There 
will be two galleries. The floor on the west side, 
and furthest from the stage, is to be raised and 
lowered by hydraulic power, to suit the different 
urposes to which the hall will be put. The para- 
lic form of the ceiling, and the material of 
which it is to be constructed, are expected to 
“nurse” the sounds coming from the stage, so as 
to equalize it over the entire room. This genera! 
description is sufficient to show that the comple- 
tion of the new Armory, according to the plan, 
will give the First Regiment a superb military 
home, where the duties imposed by law can be 
performed according to the most approved scien- 
tific methods, and where volunteers can learn not 
only the primary duties of a soldier, but also the 
higher ones of the profession of arms, and become 
acquainted with its literature. 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE FOREIGN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


Lupovic Hatgévy. 


Ludovic Halévy, newly elected to the French 
Academy, is an addition to the theatrical group in 
that body of Immortals, which includes Legouvé, 
Augier, Doucet, Dumas, Sardou, Labiche and Pail- 
leron, He was born in 1840, and is of Jewish de- 
scent. His father, Léon Halévy, was a man of 
science and letters; and Jacques Fromenthai 
Halévy, the famous composer, was his uncle. 
Ludovic Halévy began his successful career as a 
theatrical writer as early as 1856. His collabora- 
tion with Meilhac, which resulted in a long series 
of successful works, began in 1860. These two 
clever writers furnished the libretto for Offen- 
bach’s most famous operatic burlesques, includ- 
ing ‘*‘ Barbe-Bleu,” ‘‘ Les Brigands,” *‘ La Grande 
Duchesse de Gerolstein,” “La Belle Héléne,” and 
“‘Orphée aux Enfers.” They also produced a 
number of finished and durable dramas, of which 
the best known in the United States is ‘* Frou- 
Frou ”’—a work of emotional strength but false 
morality. As a novelist, Halévy holds a deservedly 
high place in French literature, his works in this 
line dealing with life more seriously than his writ- 
ings for the stage. ‘‘L’Abbé Constantin,” ‘La 
Famille Cardinal,” ‘Deux Mariages,” ‘‘ Inva- 
sion,” and ‘Criquette” are his principal novels 
—mostly simple stories, but refined in style and 
concentrated as to art purpose. 


UNEMPLOYED LABORERS IN LONDON. 


The fact that a parcel of street ruffians turned 
recent meetings of laboring men into a riot has 
blinded no thoughtful person to the fact that large 
numbers of the latter class are in sore distress, 
which demands prompt relief. Several causes, for 
which nobody can be blamed, have during years 
past, almost destroyed local branches of industry 
at the East End of London. Various manufactor- 
ries of small hardware have been removed, or have 
succumbed to foreign competition ; the last of the 
sugar factories was recently closed ; much of the 
shipping has gone to the new docks down the 
river ; and the iron shipbuilding works of Milwali, 
with the different works and trades dependent 
upon it, has nearly become extinct. It is roughly 
estimated that, from all these changes, at least a 
hundred thousand hands must have lost their 
wonted employment ; and though, no doubt, the 
greater part of them have long since migrated to 
other towns in the North of England, too many 
remain in London in avery sad condition. The 
building trades, moreover, have languished from 
the commercial depression, throwing large num- 
bers of bricklayers, excavators, and unskilled 
laborers out of work. Various temporary reme- 
dies for this calamity, such as the institution of 
extensive public relief works, have been suggested ; 
in the meantime, the Mansion House Fund, which 
has reached nearly £50,000, is being administered 
for the prevention of absolute destitution. Scenes 
like that illustrated in the sketch which we repro- 
duce, showing the throngs of workmen at the 
West India Docks, waiting in vain for a job, are 
unhappily but too common. 


Porte Saint-DEnts, Paris. 


While the Winters in New York city have per- 
ceptibly lessened in severity of late years, those of 
Paris have shown a rigor which we are not accus- 
tomed to associate with the climate of that gay 
capital. Sharp, frosty days and snow- covered 
streets, as shown in our picture, have been fre- 
quent during the season just ended. The scene 
represented is at the Porte Saint-Denis—a trium- 
phal arch on the boulevard of that name, erected 
in 1672, in honor of Louis XIV., and then forming 
one of the gates of Paris. It is seventy-six feet 
high, and has a bass-relief representing Louis XIV. 
crossing the Rhine. A characteristic Parisian 
omnibus figures in the foreground. 


Princess MARIE-AMELIE OF FRANCE. 


The engagement of the Princess. Marie-Am¢lie 
of France to the Duke of Braganza, Crown-Prince 
of Portugal, has been recently announced. T 
royal Duke has been the object of many flattering 
attentions in Orleanist circles during his visit to 
Paris. According to established usage, an_heit- 
presumptive to a throne must be married in his 
own country ; accordingly, the approaching nup- 
tials will be celebrated at Lisbon, at a date a 
yet undetermined. The Princess’ Marie-Am<lie 
whose portrait we give, is ‘the eldest daughter ¢ 
the Comte de Paris, and was-born in England im 
b= age 1864, She isa year younger than her ~ 

neé, 

GENERAL PRENDERGAST AT BHAMO. 


Bhamo is the name of a city on the Upper Irra — 
waddy River, near the. Chinese frontier. The — 
region around it, occupied by semi-savage tribes, 
is known as the Bhamo district, through which — 
lies the most direct route from the’ British East 
Indian ions into China. The importance — 
to the British of a conciliatory polley in this 
quarter, and with their new neighbors, the Chir — 
nese, is evident, in view of the annexation of Bur 
mah to the Indian Empire. General Prende 
commander of the British forces in Burmalh, te 
cently paid a ceremonial visit to the Woon, 0 
Burmese Governor, of Bhamo, The Woon me 
Generel Prendergast ae Be aos of the fi 
steamboat, and gave peaceful » ? 
ances, The next day that officia’ received 
British general in state at his in ® 
town, as shown in the picture. Later, the rep? 
sentative of the Chinese Government was vis! 
The English visitors describe the a8” 
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chéery old fellow,” hospitable and sociable ; and 

were amused to see that he never went out of 

his house without servants on baskets and 
0 


dishes of dainty food, bottles of water and other 
drink, huge cigars (eight or ten inches long, and 
an inch’ thick), and a small box of betel-nut for 
chewing ; besides the indispensable gold umbrella, 
which is a token of rank and pomp, but affords no 
shelter from the sun. ‘ 


Sim Rosert 8. Bax, F. R. 5. 


Robert Stowell Ball, LL.D., F. R.8., Andrews 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Dub- 
lin and Astronomer Royal of. Ireland, has lately 
received the honor of knighthood, This distin- 
guished man of seiénce was born in 1840, at Dub- 
lin, his father being an eminent naturalist. He 
was educated at Trinity College, Dublin, and won 
the mathématical studentship. He became tutor 
to the sons of the late Lord Rosse, at Parsons- 
town, and engaged: in the mechanical and astro- 
nomical studies to which that nobleman was de- 
voted, availing himself of the great telescope and 
other apparatus in Lord Rosse’s celebrated ob- 
servatory. In 1867 Mr. Ball was appointed Pro- 
fessor of Applied Mathematics in the Dublin 
Royal College of Science. He had already gained 
a reputation, and Pees to increase it by his 
lectures, published treatises.and memoirs, and 
contributions to learned societies, upon mechanics 
and dynamics, and ‘‘ The Theory of Screws,” more 
completely expounded in a volume published in 
1876. He was elected a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of London in 1873, He has written several 
elementary text-books of a popular character ; 
and his recent work, called the ‘The Story of the 
Heavens,”’ has been most favorably received. He 
wrote the articles on “Gravitation” and ‘ Mea- 
surement” for the new edition of the ‘ Encyclo- 

dia Britannica.” He lectured on the ‘Sun’s 
Distance,” at the Southport meeting of the British 
Association in 1883, and in 1884 lectured again at 
Montreal, before the same association, and before 
the American Association. at Philadelphia. 








THE SURFACE-RAILROAD STRIKE IN 
NEW YORK. 


O* Friday morning of last week, New York 
city and Brooklyn awoke to an unwonted 
sensation. Not a car was running on the sur- 
face railroads in the two cities. A strike, ex- 
ceeding in magnitude and organization anything 
of the kind previously witnessed here, was the 
cause of this general ‘* tie-up.”” The trouble began 
early in the week, on-the four lines of the Dry 
Dock and Battery Railroad Company, viz.: from 
Grand Street Ferry to Cortlandt:Street Ferry ; 
from Grand to Desbrosses Street Ferries ; from 
East Thirty-fourth Street to City Hall, and from 
East Twenty-third Street to City Hall. The 
drivers and conductors of these. lines, through 
a committee of the Empire Protective Association, 
of which Joseph, O’Donnell was chairman, pre- 
sented a petition to President William White of 
the company, stating their grievances. They ob- 
jected to working fourteen hours or more per day 
for. $2-or less, and to certain oppressive and arbi- 
trary rules enforced by ‘‘ timers,” ‘‘starters,” and 
other petty officials. ‘The company, refusing to 
follow the example of the directors of other im- 
portant surface roads of this city, who lately 
yielded to the reasonable demands of their em- 
ployes, undertook to fight the matter out. The 

nights of Labor, to whose organization the Em- 
pire Protective Association is subordinate, at once 
rallied to the protection of the strikers. At the 
same time they extended the war to Brooklyn, in 

rder to strike home at ‘‘ Deacon” Richardson. 
Mr. Richardson is President of the Atlantic Avenue 
Railroad Company in Brooklyn, which runs seven 
of the most important lines in that city. Being 
also a director of the Dry Dock Company in New 
York, he was active in forwarding the measures 
taken against the petitioners, who regard him as 
the person immediately responsible for the recent 
trouble. 

On Wednesday, Railroad Commissioner J. D. 
Kernair held a conference with a committee of the 
Empire Association, but failed to effect a settle- 
ment. Meanwhile, the cars on the Dry Dock and 
the Brooklyn lines were securely “tied up,” and 
Commissioner Kernan intimated that a continued 
failure on the part of the former company to re- 
sume transportation upon its lines might cost it 
its charter. About two o’clock an attempt was 
made to run a car across town on the Grand 
Street line; under the protection of half a dozen 

licemen. A crowd of. strikers, whose num- 

rs had been augmented by a brigade of the 
street-loafers always on hand to make mischief 
at such times, gathered about the car. An un- 
successful attempt was made to buy off the 
driver and conductor. This failing, a few of the 
more determined spirits began the blockade of 
the track by overturning a passing load of coal. 
Suppiotendent White sent for more policemen ; 
and Captain —_ ap ared with a force of about 
forty Officers of the Eleventh and Thirteenth Pre- 
cincts. But the mob had also increased to for- 
midable proportions ; -and as the cars of the 
Forty-second Street and Belt lines arrived, they 
were lifted from the track, until the street was 
hopelessly blockaded. All this occurred under the 
windows of the company’s office in Grand Street. 
The crowd increased to such proportions that the 

lice despaired of being able to disperse it, and 

e attempt to start the cross-town car wai finally 
abandoned. 

On Thursday, one trip was made from the Grand 
Street to the Desbrosses Street Ferry, and back, 
bya 4*biue car”; but as it required the escort and 
‘otection of Superintendent. Murray and 900 po- 
cemen, and foreed its way through mobs and 
barricades over the entiré route, the experiment 
resulted in anything but a triumph for the com- 
pany. On-each side of the luckless car—which it 
is needless to say carried no passengers save.the 
improvised conductor and driver—were drawn up 
about sixty policemen of the Broadway and Police 

squads, three abreast. In front of the car 
were five platoons of police in double column, Jed 
their_respeetive captains and sergeants, with 
he roundsmen on the flanks.. Between the second 
and third ns Superintendent Murray and 
Inspector Steers, with-three of Inspector Byrnes’s 
detectives, took their positions, with six sergeants 
asaids. In the rear of the car three platoons were 
drawn up as in front, and with a line four deep. 
Besides this, a long line of police on the extreme 
flanks were stretched from the head of the column 
to the last platoon. 

Amidst the groans, hisses, and derisive yells of 
the crowd of strikers and spectators, the proces- 
sion started, about half-past two o'clock in the 
afternoon. Its progress was slow and inful. 

crowds of people everywhere blocking the 
= dispersed before the policemen’s drawn clubs 
without resistance ; but the overturned trucks and 
cars, piles of lumber, heaps of brick and other 





rubbish encountered every half-block, did not 
melt away so easily. Between Goerck Street and 
the Bowery, for example, no less than sixteen 
loads of coal had been dumped .on the track. 
At Grand Street and the Bowery, a long line of 
cars lay, wheels up, and half NewgYrk seemed to 
have crowded there to see the bléckade. A path- 
way through all these obstructions had to be made 
by the — and swearing ‘policemen, who 
were compelled at the same time’to dodge not a 
few brickbats and chunks of coal.’ Considering 
the trying circumstances under which they la- 
bored, they must be credited with having shown 
commendable moderation in their behavior to- 
wards the crowds with whom they were brought 
into collision. The return trip was made on the 
saine track—a move for which the obstructionists 
were evidently unprepared ; consequently the car 
encountered fewer Bleckades on: the homeward 
journey. This finally gg Superintend- 
ent Murray felt that he had done his duty, in car- 
rying out his promise to ‘‘ put a car through if it 
took every. man on his: force,” and the excitement 
for the ‘day ended. One car was ‘forced. over 
Atlantic Avenue, in Brooklyn, where the strikers 
ursued tactics similar to those of their New York 
rethren. Few arrests were made in either city. 

On Friday, in response to an order issued the 
thir nog evening by the Executive Board of the 

mpire Protective Association, the drivers, con- 
ductors, and other employés of all the horse-car 
lines in New York and Biooklyn, stopped work 
until a satisfactory settlement of the difficulties 
with the Dry Dock and Atlantic Avenue com- 
panies should be reached. The result was the 
overcrowding of the elevated railroads in both 
cities, and a noticeably increased tide of pedes- 
trians on the sidewalks. Rumors of further exten- 
sion of the ‘‘tie-up” to the elevated roads, and even 
to the ferries, caused the public to stand aghast at 
such a possibility ; and the resentment aroused by 
the ineonvenience already caused was directed 
almost unanimously against the railway-managers, 
who obstinately persisted in holding out against 
overworked wage-earners, 

At one o'clock Friday afternoon ‘the announce- 
ment of the end of the strike happily put an end 
to anxiety and annoyance. Railroad Commissioner 
O’Donnell, who had come down from Albany to act 
as arbitrator, met the Empire Protective Associa- 
tion committee, headed by Joseph O’Donnell ; and 
the conference resulted in a settlement of the 
strike on the basis of an agreement by the com- 
panies to the terms demanded, viz., $2 per day, 
twelve hours’ labor, with half an hour for dinner. 
The strikers at once resumed work, and many of 
the cars, decorated with flags and brooms, made 
their trips a kind of triumphab procession. Over 
16,000 men had taken part in the strike. They dis- 
claim responsibility for the riot in Grand Street 
on Thursday, and have issued a proclamation that 
they were not, as a body, in sympathy with the 
work of obstructing the tracks, which Chairman 
O'Donnell labored to prevent. The latter, in 
stating to the State Commissioner the cause of 
the strike, said: ‘‘ We did it as a matter of self- 
protection, as we have positive information that 
all the surface railroads had formed a pool and 
were paying all the expenses of the Dry Dock line 
and agreeing to pay them for all-losses. This was 
done with the object of disheartening the men, 
and was a blow at the Empire Protective Associa- 
tion. They hoped to beat us on the-Dry Dock and 
Brooklyn lines, but as we were informed of their 
plans, we, like good generals, determined to shut 
off the supplies of our enemies, and -we ordered 
the general strike. That is all there is to it. They 
thought to steal a march on us, and we stole a 
march on them.” ; 


THE FASHIONABLE COTILLON. 

TuE cotillon, or german, as it is often called, 1s 
the most important dance of the present time. It 
originated, presumably, in France, where, as early 
as the seventeenth century, balls were sometimes 
diversified by a masquerade carried on by a limited 
number of persons in character costume. A great 
many of the figures are lineal descendants of old 
gavottes, minuets de la cour. and various old 
dances which originated in the ancient French 
courts. The german proper, however, as danced 
at the present day, is quite a recent production 
reproduced from these various old traditions, ‘and 
has reached its present height of favor during the 
past thirty or forty years, 

The cotillion is the recognized fashionable dance 
throughout all Europe. There is, however, con- 


»siderable variation in figures, stvles and methoda, 


In Italy, for instance, this dance frequently lasts 
four, five or six hours, This extreme, duration 
necessitates the appointment of two, or even three, 
leaders, who, as the duties required of them are 
arduous, replace each other when fatigue makes 
it desirable, 

In England the cotillon is not popular, and what 
little favor it receives is owing principally to the 
influence of the Prince of Wales. The En lish are 
too formal for such hilarious amusements, and 
prefer taking their pleasure in dancing by a pro- 
gramme made up of round and square dances, At 
a cotillon given in Leominster, in England, a short 
time ago, the young ladies dancing were 80 cow- 
ered by timidity, mauwvaise honle, or whatever the 
feeling may have been, that they refused to “ take 
out” any partners for the figures themselves, rele- 
gating that duty on the shoulders of the “leader,” 
who was obliged to do it for all each time. Ame- 
rican girls would, perhaps, scarcely imagine such 
an instance possible, but it really occurred. —. 

In Paris, that centre of gayety from time im- 
memorial, the cotillon flourishes, and these dances 
in that country present scenes of great mirth and 
beanty. There are introduced, often, what are 
called ‘‘ objets de cotillon.” For instance, a great 
gilt fan, six feet high, and spread out so that it 
looks like a great, huge fire-screen, is brought in ; 
in the centre is a large space ; behind this is sta- 
tioned one of the young lady dancers, the space 
being just large enough to show her head and 
face. The spokes of the fan are movable, and 
each bears a motto, some complimentary, others 
the reverse. Various young men are presented as 
partners, the youthful damsel signifying which 
one she prefers to dance with by turning the fan 
and ‘having the sentiment revealed, encouraging 
or otherwise. Another pretty figure was favors 
which looked like tulip-bulbs, but which, when 

ulled out, proved to be most brillant and beauti- 

ul flowers, each couple who drew the same kind 
of flowers dancing together. 

In Germany the parties are very early—a good 
custom, and one to be highly commended every- 
where. Guests are asked from eight o’clock, or 
thereabouts ; the invitations are never later than 
nine, and the people come at the timg they are 
invited. As most of the dancing men in Germany 

are officers, the cotillons are danced there in a 
very precise and military way. The officers always 
enter a ballroom with their helmets under their 
arws and their swords clanking at their heels, 





These they retain’ until their programmes are 
filled for the evening, when they deposit these 
accoutrements .in-the.cloak-room,. It is rare in 
Germany to engage a ‘partner beforehand for the 
german, but in France-and Italy it is frequently 
done, though the sending of'flowers to one’s part- 
ner is not obligatory. ‘In Germany, as well as in 
France, ‘they are very fond of large set pieces for 
acotillon, Ata beautiful party given in the for- 
mer country, a huge imitation elephant was intro- 
duced, which moved mechanically, and on the 
back of which was perched a man holding the 
favors for the coming figure, for which every one 
scrambled. Another of these set pieces repre- 
sented a ticket of fire, which was also brought into 
the ballroom with a*ticket-master in it, who dis- 
— tickets to the guests, and those who were 

aa tothe same destination danced with each 
other. 


THE SENATE RESTAURANT. 


A WasHINGTON correspondent of the Philadel- 
phia Record writes: ‘ Tf you were a Senator and 
wanted to address the Senate of the United States 
on some important question between two and 
three o'clock in the afternoon, you would have 
to go down in the restaurant under the Senate 
Chamber to do it, There you would find two large 
rooms, separated by a partition. In the outer 
room you would see the Representatives of this 
great republic eating their lunch at little round 
tables, at the marble counter, or at the oyster bar, 
under the soft light of incandescent electric burn- 
ers and the sharp eyes of Page, the Maine hotel- 
keeper, who is now managing the Senate restau- 
rant. All his tea is hot tea out here, but there is 
a lengthy wine-list which the well-dressed waiters 
invariably hand you when you sit down. Page is a 
gray-whiskered Yankee, famous for his Boston 
beans and brown bread. Behind the partition is 
another large room, reserved’ for the Senators, 
which is much more luxuriously finished and fur- 
nished. There you can get cold tea (if you are a 
Senator) and all the drinkables on the wine-list 
besides—and there you can find a majority of the 
Senate eating, drinking and telling stories in the 
capacity of a Senatorial club-room, about two 
o’clock in the afternoon. It is usually after three 
o'clock before many of them have strolled up- 
stairs and back into the Senate Chamber, most of 
them laughing, and, I regret to say, picking their 
teeth in the very presence of the President pro 
tempore and the venerable Isaac Bassett. They are 
a lazy lot_of men, these Senators, and they are 
having a good time as they go along. They often 
neglect the demands of public business if the 
ublic business happens to take the form of a 
ong, dry speech, or a dull, prosy Bill; but they 
scarcely ever neglect the demands of their private 
appetites for the delicacies of the Senate restau- 
rant. You see, the morning business—the intro- 
ducing and the reporting of Bills and the consid- 
eration of certain Bills and resolutions in which 
everybody is interested—stops at two o'clock, and 
debate is then resumed on the ‘pending Bill.” 
The pending orator then gets up to talk, and the 
rest of the Senators, with few exceptions, get up 
to go down-stairs to lunch.” 


THE ARTS AND SCIENCES. 


In Mr. Francis Conners’s method of purifying 
sewage, the principal active agent is sulphate of 
iron. It has been tried with success upon a small 
quantity of crude foul sewage. 


ASPHALTUM varnish is recommended as a disin- 
fectant. It is claimed that it will destroy all germs 
at once, and that no household insect will approach 
an article of furniture that has been coated with it. 


LarGE quantities of citric acid have been ex- 
tracted from the fruit of cranberry, but it is not 
probable that it will be able to compete commer- 
cially with the lemon, which now furnishes the 
bulk of the supply. 


Goop glue, mixed with about one-quarter its 
bulk of fine wood-ashes, makes a strong cement 
impervious to oil, Gutta-percha dissolved in bi- 
sulphide of carbon makes a strong cement not 
easily penetrated by oil. Make the cement as 
thick as treacle. Warm the parts to be cemented, 
and press together tightly. 


Aw Irish physician, Dr. Henry Macaulay, has 
made the unique suggestion that the intense heat 
of the’ sun in tropical countries be used as an 
agent for cooling buildings. He would use Mu- 
chot’s sun-engine for pumping cold air into fac- 
tories, dwellings, ete., as in this way the tempera- 
ture of the rooms may be reduced from 100° to 
60°. This plan is only available where ice may be 
obtained, 


Proressor Lupwia MEYER opens a new chapter 
in the discussion of the temperance question by 
contesting the very generally received idea that 
the use of lighter beverages tends to diminish the 
consumption of strong spirits ; on the contrary, 
he holds that there is a steady increase in the use 
of both. In Holland the use of spirits has in- 
creased 80 per cent. within seventeen years ; in 
Belgium it has doubled itself in the last forty 
years ; and even in that home of wines, France, it 
1a8 risen from an average of four annual litres per 
head to seven in the two decades from 1860 to 1880, 
i.e., an increase of 70 per cent. In Prussia be- 
tween 1865 and 1880 the consumption of spirits 
rose from eight to ten litres per head, while that 
of beer rose from thirty-seven to eighty-eight 
litres. 


DEATH-ROLL OF THE WEEK. 


Fepsruary 28TH--In Newark, N. J., the Rev. 
Thomas G. Carver, D. D., assistant rector of 
Trinity Church, aged 65 years ; in Camden, N, J., 
Jesse W. Starr, founder of the Camden Iron 
Works, aged 77 years; in London, Eng., Henry 
Stevens, the American bibliographer, aged 67 
years. March 1st—In New York, William Heath, 
well-known stock broker, aged 50 years ; James 
Solon Carpenter, oldest member of the New York 
Bar, aged 82 years; in Boston, Mass., James W. 
Lanergan, actor and theatrical manager, aged 58 
years. March 8d—In Portland, Me., Walker R. 
Littlefield, a leading temperance advocate, aged 
70 years. March 4th—In New York, Dr. Caspar 
Griswold, a well-known physician, aged 29 vears ; 
in Troy, N. Y., De Witt Tuthill, auditor of disburse- 
ments of the New York Central Rusilroad Co., 
aged 69 years; in Evansville, Ind., Colonel E, H. 
McPherson, well-known Indian fighter, aged 49 

ears. March 5th—In San Francisco, Cal., Gen- 
eral N. M. M. Naglee, soldier and viticalturist, 
aged 73 years; in FPaltimore, Md., Thomas Y. 
Canby, President of the Third National Bank of 
that city, aged 80 years, 


PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


GENERAL J. B. STEEDMAN 1s to be honored with 
a $25,000 nonument at Toledo, O. 


Sir Henry Auusorp informs the world, through 
the London Time , that he has retired from the 
brewing business, 


Mr. Eptson, during his Southern wedding-trip, 
has invented a machine which he expects to revo- 
lutionize cotton-picking. 

Havina finished his book, Mr. Blaine is now en- 
gaged in a general overhauling of old letters—not 
an unpleasant employment. : 


Harrison Puasvs, the well-known proprietor 
of the Hygeia Hotel at Old Point Comfort, Va., 
leaves an estate valued at $500,000. 


Tue Princess of Wales’s health has been very 
bad for the last few months. ‘There is beginning 
to be serious anxiety and fear that she may be- 
come an invalid. 


Saran WINNEMUuCCA, the Piute Princess, has 
built a schoolhouse at Lovelock, Nev., where 
twenty-five little Piutes are learning to read and 
write free of all expense. 


SananH BERNHARDT is winning applause in the 
réle of Ophelia in a French version of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
though the performance as a whole is spoken of 
rather unfavorably by critics and the general 
public. 

At the banquet given to Professor Swing by 500 
Chicago people, with each subject for toasts was 
given an epigrammatic extract from Professor 
Swing’s writings, and. the device of the menu was, 
‘*A man unspoiled, sweet, generous and humane. 


Ir is once more positively asserted that Ros- 
coe Conkling will be a candidate for election to 
the United States Senate in place of Warner Mil- 
ler. He has made money enough for his support, 
and is thought to be in a position to get even with 
the lobby that defeated him. 


Tue publishers of General Grant’s memoirs 
have sent to the widow a check for $200,000—her 
share of the profits on the sale of the first volume. 
The sale still continues. The second volume in- 
sures a like, if not larger, amount. Possibly her 
total receipts from the book may reach $500,000. 


CasTELAR, the eloquent Spanish Republican 
orator, is described as slightly above the middle 
height and stoutly built. Without positive corpu- 
lence, his notably erect carriage gives to his splen- 
didly rounded chest seemingly Titanic proportions, 
He has a voice like Salvini’s, and ‘‘the first im- 
pression one has on seeing him is that Nature has 
exhausted herself in building a perfect machine 
for human vocal utterance.” 


THE London papers announce the resignation 
of Mr. ny. se for many years Secretary of the 
American Legation, and a capable and faithful 
public servant. Mr. White, now second secretary, 
who is nominated as his successor, has earned the 
gee 0 by hard work at the subordinate post. 

is abilities and personal qualities have given him 
a distinguished position in the diplomatic corps, 
and have won general popularity from English 
and Americans alike. 


Mrs. Puetps, wife of the United States Minister 
to the Court of St. James, was last week received 
in private audience by Queen Victoria at Windsor 
Castle, an unusual honor, only the wives of Ambas- 
sadors being received privately. The honor is the 
more marked because the Queen will hold a 
“ drawing-room ” shortly, at which it is custom- 
ary to present Ministers’ wives to her. Mrs, 
Phelps was attired in mourning. The party 
lunched at the Castle, and was conveyed back to 
the station in the royal carriages, preceded by 
postilions. 


TueE late General Hancock was not much given 
to humorous declarations, but he said one exceed- 
ingly good thing in that line at Gettysburg. Ata 
certain stage of that great battle it happened that 
some subordinate officer, acting upon his own re- 
sponsibility, disregarded ordinary military rulesand 
caused a decided advantage to be gained where, 
according to West Point philosophy, a disaster 
should have ensued. Hancock was both provoked 
and delighted. ‘If I knew the fool who ordered 
that movement,” he exclaimed, ‘*1 would have 
him breveted!” ~ 

Tue King of Denmark’s family is a sort of 
religious curiosity shop. When next he gathers 
his family around him, which he is accustomed to 
do_every year or two, he will have before him 
Lutherans, English High Church, Russian Ortho- 
dox, Greek Catholics and Roman Catholics. These 
varieties of belief will be represented by the Duke 
of Cumberland, the Princess of Wales, Empress of 
Russia, King of Greece, and the children of Prince 

Waldemar. King Christian himself is nominal] 
a Lutheran ; but, judging from the family belief, 
he may be said to belong to the Broad Church, 

Poet Joun Boyie O'REILLY acted as referee in 


an exhibition of sparring, vulgarly called a slug- 
ging match, which attracted a large audience of 


ladies and gentlemen to a Back Bay gymnasium, 
in Boston, the other day. The heavy-hitter of the 
occasion was a Mr.Williams, of the Boston Young 


Men’s Christian A sociation, who knocked out a 
Harvard athlete in three rounds. After this fine 
beginning, two other young Christians “fought 
until they were too weak to stand.” The specta- 
tors were ‘‘ wildly enthusiastic.” Sparring-matches 
are beginning to outrival the lectures of Joseph 
Cook as fashionable amusements in Boston. 


Frienps of Miss Palms, the Detroit lady with 
whom Senator Jones of Florida is infatuated, 
are said to have requested that gentleman to leave 
the city, as his conduct is causing unpleasantness 
for her. This Mr, Jones refuses to do, and he is 
alleged to have gone so far as tocharge two Catho- 
lic priests who have remonstrated with him with 
conspiracy to prevent his marriage with the view 
of keeping the Palms millions all in the Church, 
Mr. Palms has written a severe letter to the Sena- 
tor, telling him that he could never hope to marry 
Miss Palms. The young lady is said to have 
$2,000,000 in her own right, and is prospective 
heiress of $10,000,000. 

A “TRIBUNE” correspondent says that Lieu- 
tenant-governor Jones has more pleasantly disap- 
pointed the public men in Albany than any official 
who has come to a public post there in many 
years after a campaign of severe criticism. Re- 
pullicans vie with Democrats in testifying to his 
good qualities. He is singularly quiet and unob- 
trusive ; and he is one of the ‘ easiest” presiding 
officers that the Senate has ever known, Thus 
far he has seemed, to be perfectly impartial. He 
has not striven to make a point for his party by 
taking any advdntage of his position, A stranger 
observing the sessions of the Senate could not 
detect whether Mr, Jones is a Democrat or a Re- 
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The Shadow from Varraz. 


By PROF. CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE. 


Author of “The Wages of Sin,’’ “‘ The Love and 
Loves that Jack be oy “Ot Two Evils,” 
tc., Ete. 


CHAPTER IV,—I GO TO DINE WITH COUNT VARRAZ. 


DREW back a step and took the count’s pistol 
from my pocket. ‘‘It may be my turn to 
die,” I said, calmly, ‘but I shall not submit 

to being killed without making a trial for my life. 
There are six of you. This is a weapon with a 
single barrel. It means one life if you attack me, 
The other five will have easy work after that, but 
the first man who lifts his weapon against me 
will certainly die.” 

“He wasn’t armed when he came,” growled one 
of the men, trying to get behind the one standing 
next to him. 

‘* Well, he’s armed now,” grunted the other, 
making an adroit movement to prevent the laud- 
able intention of making a shield of him which 
was manifested by his fellow. 

“Gentlemen,” said I—I felt it safest to say 
*¢ gentlemen,” as the men were all masked and I 
wanted my term broad enough to include them 
all—“‘ gentlemen, the advantages are all on my 
side. I can kill one of you at any reasonable dis- 
tance. You can only kill me by catching me first. 
If you were not between me and town there 
wouldn’t be any bloodshed on either side.” 

**Perhaps not,” said the leader, ‘‘though the 
vain young American may possibly overrate his 
speed. But we are between you and town. You'll 
never get to town until you go as that other man 
went to-night.” 

“Possibly not. But one cry would bring the 
whole populace back again.” 

**Certainly it would ; bring them here to find 
your dead body as they found his ; minutes are 
worth much, even to a man whose hope cannot 
reach woyond them. You are wise in keeping 
still.” 

A moment’s pause, then the leader turned to his 
followers. 

“There must be no hesitation when we make 
the attack,” said he, ‘‘ and no trying to get behind 
one another. You understand that this man is to 
be killed ; you know there must be no errors or 
failures. It is possible he may kill one of us. It 
is certain he will try. He will be no easy victim, 
no more than the other was. But it doesn’t follow 
that he will succeed because he tries ; we are six 
to one ; our onslaught will unsettle his aim ; Iam 
not certain that we may not all escape.” 

**T beg to assure the gentleman he is mistaken,” 
I said, firmly. And the five masked men shook 
their heads, 

‘At any rate,” the leader continued, “five of 
us must be free to work without fear. We will 
draw lots to determine who is to go first, and take 
hi; chances.” 

Picture the scene. Think of the sombre forest, 
from which the moonlight had disappeared, and 
dark now with the hour before the dawn. Think 
of me, within less than an eighth of a mile of 
safety ; within easy call of help; waiting for these 
men to determine which one-— 

I will not put it that way. Waiting for these 
men to determine which five should safely and de- 
liberately butcher me. 

The situation was certainly unique. Considered 
as a historical fact—an outgrowth of human na- 
ture—it is worthy careful thought and study. 

The leader stepped to a tree and cut off six bits 
of twig, using his sword for the purpose. He 
held them up in his left hand, the ends just 
showing. 

“The one who gets the shortest is the one to 
lead the attack,” he said ; ‘‘cume and take your 
chances.” 

One after another they came up and took each 
a bit of twig ; one after another the attitude and 
manner (you remember I could not see their faces) 
was jubilant or despairing, according as the stick 
was longer than some other, or the shortest one 
yet. 

The emotion I saw manifested in step and ges- 
ture, and heard in tone, gave me a sudden hope. 

Gentlemen,” I cried, ‘‘am I to have no 
chance? Think how eagerly you hope for the 
long twig which means life to you. Why must I 
die? Why must I be given no opportunity of 
escape ?” 

The leader shook his head. 

‘You took your only chance away some time 
ago,” he said, gravely, ‘‘and you must abide by 
the result, Unlike us, too, you chose with open 
eyes, and made what choice you would. You did 
not know that death must follow ; you knew it 
might. Your last chance is gone; I shall offer 
you no other. If you have any prayers to say, 
say them.” 

The last man of the five advanced and took his 
stick, The leader opened his hand to show what 
still remained. He held the shortest stick of all! 

**But you—you——” said one and another, 
crowding about him—‘“‘ we cannot spare you.” 

“It’s the fortune of war,’ he said, ‘‘and you 
know me too well to think [ll shrink from a 
soldier’s fate. If I escape unhurt, as I may, all 
will be well; if I die, tell my employer that I died 
bravely.” 

**But you mustn’t die,” said one ; ‘‘let me go 
ahead in your place.” ‘I will go”; ‘‘and I”; 
“andI”; ‘and I.” This was what his subordin- 
ates said. And he and they had cowered and 
quivered until they had let fate settle who was to 
be the victim of my one shot. Don’t ask me to 
tell you why. It’s a problem in psychology, this 
action of these men and the similar acts of other 
men under like circumstances, that you will find 
worthy a quiet hour of study—between half-past 
eleven and half-past twelve some night. 

The leader shook his head. 

“Yt is right as it is,” he said, quietly, ‘‘ right as 





it is. I shall go first. I shall try to kill this man 
myself, notwithstanding the fact that he will be 
likely to kill me. “You understand your duty ; you 
know the necessity for his death ; the orders are 
imperative. Follow me closely; do not let him 
escape ; but do not strike me with your swords if 
I am wounded. I will count three, very slowly. 
then follow me, Are you all ready? Steady now 
—one——” ; 

He turned towards me. The others pressed 
close behind him. I could hear the hum of voices 
in the waking German town ; not far away some 
sweet-vciced maiden was caliing to the kine ; all 
seemed peace—so very little distance away ; there 
was help—so very, very near ; and yet—there was 
the stain of last night’s horror just at my feet, and 
there were these desperate men, cruel, relentless, 
merciless, ready to use the sure and silent sword 
against me. It was an agony of terror that held 
my very soul in thrall. 

How much one may think in a moment ; how 
much I thought between the beginning and the 
end of the slowly spoken syllable “One!” Was it 
for this that wealth had fallen to me? Was it 
for this that I had sought pleasure in strange 
lands? Was it for this I had followed the siren 
voice of the spéctre of the sad and silent night? 
I was so young to die—so young and so innocent ! 
Was there no chance, no hope, no—— 

‘“‘Two !” said the awful voice of the arbiter of 
my destiny. Merciful God! one second more! 
I raised my hand, steady with the awful calmness 
of despair. If I must die, if I must meet mad 
murder that morning, I would at least sell my life 
for all the price which quick skill could exact; I 
would not throw away nor lose my shot. 

A sudden inspiration struck me. A sudden hope 
shone in on my soul, 

‘* Hold!” I cried, eagerly ; ‘‘ wait one moment, 
one only ; it is true I can kill only one man.” 

The leader paused, the fatal ‘‘ Three !” already 
half formed upon his lips. 

“Tt is true I can kill only one man of you,” I 
repeated ; “‘ but I can and will do that before you 
take my life. And I shall select whichever one I 
choose, regardless of the lot you have cast !” 

I shall not try to tell you why the men who had 
been so ready, so honestly ready, too,.I firmly be- 
lieve, to take their leader’s place and chances, now 
shrank back ; I shall not attempt to couple a rea- 
son with the faltering attitude of the man to whom 
my words had surely given hope. I have only 
to deal with the fact that my resolve made them 
unready to attack me; and this, too, is a very 
pretty problem in the science of the human soul, 

The leader lost his temper then. For an in- 
tended victim to have such a statement to make 
regarding the foremost among a band of assassins 
who were seeking his life is very likely unique in 
either fact or fiction. But, until then, the man in 
command of the marauders had been in command 
of himself as well ; then he lost his temper. When 
a man loses his temper he usually makes himself 
ridiculous. This man did. 

‘*You’re no gentleman, sir,” he cried, angrily.’ 

It was as delicious a bit of petulancy as one ever 
read of, so quaint and refreshing that I almost 
fear you'll forget the terrible danger I was in, in 
contemplating the remarkable view that my most 
authoritative would-be murderer took of the 
situation. 

Ishall forgive you if you do. Fora moment I 
forgot the danger myself. When a man makes 
himself ridiculous it is human nature to laugh ; 
I’ve never seen humanity so near the grave yet— 
so long as the lips could mutter or the eyes move— 
as to have lost the attributes of human nature, 
Therefore—I laughed then! And I should have 


laughed, I verily believe, if my pistol had been © 


empty ; one enemy down, and the swords of five 
avengers at my throat. No man could laugh— 
could he ?—an instant before annihilation came ; 
to my mind, the future is not so vastly different 
from the present, because we can smile at danger; 
and, because one may face death itself with a jest 
on his lips, the soul is immogtal. 

I laughed. 

‘Tastes may differ,” said I, add you may not 
be the best judge of that. At the present juncture 
I don’t have to be.” 

Then the villain laughed, too. He had his tem- 
per under excellent control again. 

My gravity returned in a moment ; I had often 
noticed that the one who holds the strongest rein 
over his temper holds other things as well—the 
winning hand at cards, the most votes in an elec- 
tion, the convincing argument in a debate, for 
instance ; have you ever noticed that, dear reader? 
Do you think it strange that I would have given 
(no, not that ; Ihadn’t much to give, just then), 
that I would have been very glad if he would only 
have kept angry ? 

This remarkable rascal tried argument. 
prefaced‘it with politeness, 

“IT beg your pardon,” he said (just think of 
that), “‘ but you are acting in a very foolish man- 
ner. Will you be kind enough to shoot at one of 
us and have this nnseemly delay over with ?” 

Unseemly @@lay, indeed! When I was count- 
ing each passing second as a miser might 
count his gold! Shoot at one of them? NotI; 
not until compelled to do so. And after all, when 
I came to analyze my feelings, to search for my 
reasons, it wasn't either of the ones you would 
think that stood most prominent among. the 
causes which held me back from a compliance 
with this man’s request. Delay? I wanted delay, 
as I have said, but that reason was not chief. 
Lack of skill? I preferred certainty, if the awful 
necessity for action came, but thirty feet is nota 
great distance for a man to fire, if danger has 
served to make his quick eye keener and his firm 
hand steadier. You would have had no other 
reason? Possibly not. It may be you could have 
deliberately shot one of those fellows in cold blood ; 
it may be. But I could not doit. I waited. 

** Since you are going to kill one of us,” he said, 


grimly, ‘* please do it at once.” 


He 





** Since you are going to kill me,” I said, quietly, 
“come on and try it.” And I flourished my 
weapon wildly. 

‘In good time, my dear sir, in good time ; pray 
do not be in a hurry, ” and he turned and said 
something to his men in so low a tone that I could 
not hear it. 


“If you do kill me,” I cried, in an agony of’ 


desperation, ‘‘ you will surely suffer for it. I am 
an innocent traveler. I am almost a stranger. 
Count Varraz is my friend, and——” © 

“Count Varraz your friend?” the man inter- 
rupted, in a tone of incredulous amazement; “I 
would be pleased to know since when ?” 

“Since I talked with him here a short time ago. 
I am to dine with him to-day.” 

“Are you, indeed? Do you know I doubt it ?” 

I doubted it, too. 

The man hesitated. 

“Count Varraz is a very powerful man,” he 
said, slowly, *‘and one might hesitate before put- 
ting himself under his displeasure. You boast of 
his friendship. A man should know one whom he 
can call friend, be his acquaintance the matter of 
a lifetime or of a single night. Will you prove 
your claim by mentioning his most prominent 
characteristic ?” 

The sun was just rising. I could hear the 
sounds of animals and their owners in the 
Village. All the world about was waking to life, 
while I—— 

I had possibly one chance. 

Evidently these men feared Count Varraz — 
feared him or loved him. Perhaps my life de- 
pended on my ability to crystallize into one pithy 
sentence a statement of the personality of the 
count. Could I do it? Dared I try it? 

**Come, my boastful friend,” said the man, 
“try your fate with my riddle. What makes 
Count Varraz Count Varraz more than aught 
else ?” 

I hesitated a moment. I must be frank. I 
must be brave. Pray Heaven I might be acute 
as well, I made my venture. 

** Count Varraz is a man who uses his friends,” 
I said, slowly. 

The man started back ; my remark had visibly 
affected him. 

**And you claim to be one of his friends,” said 
the man, bitterly, and in a tone from which every 
trace of doubt or denial had gone. ‘‘ Unless you 
are a liar, it would be a charity to kill you. Don’t 
you think so?” 

And then he swore a peculiarly involved Ger- 
man oath, not readily translatable, and not 
prettily presentable in English when the task 
of rendering its gutturals into our easier tongue 
has been accomplished. Let it go. 

He turned towards his men. They formed an 
eager, gesticulating group. For a moment they 
had forgotten my presence. ‘‘ Truth”; ‘ some 
misunderstanding ”; ‘‘orders”; ‘* mistake”; 
these were.some of the words I heard. Now 
was my chance. I have always held that it is 
the part of wisdom to escape from a situation 
in which one is at a disadvantage. I had been at 
a decided disadvantage. I took my opportunity 
with commendable promptness. 

How I ran! 

You wouldn't? Possibly not. It was undignified 
I grant, and. rather cowardly. Some men would 
have been above it--men of the kind who die 
young ; I wasn’t above it; I ran; I ran well, I 
am glad I did—for J am a practical advocate of 
personal longevity. 

I ran noiselessly at first, and, despite the six 
men who were almost in my path, I was past them 
and had a good start before my action was dis- 
covered, 

I was looking over my shoulder when the leader 
raised his eyes and saw my flight ; just at that 
moment my foot caught in a tree-root, and I went 
down in a-heap. 

My pistol flew from my hand, and went into a 


- thicket where a quarter of an hour’s search would 


doubtless have been required to find it. Really, I 
hadn’t that amount of time to spare; I didn’t 
stop to get it, but gathered myself up and dashed 
away again at the top of my speed. HowT ran! 

At length I looked back, pausing in my mad 
dash to see. how near my pursuers were tome. I 
hadn’t any pursuers at all! The six men stood 
still watching me, and the leader shook his fist 
in my direction; but his gesture seemed to have 
something of good-nature in it. I was puzzled. I 
wondered why.I had not been pursued by the 
bloodthirsty wretches who had so persistently 
sought. my life.. Why was it? What could have 
been the reason ? 

* * * * * * 

I breakfasted early. Is there any other way in 
which to get up an excellent appetite, equal to 
vigorous exercise? My own appetite was remark- 
ably good. 

= * * * + 

Every one knew Count Varraz, evidently, and 
all were ready to give me the fullest directions for 
reaching the one of his somewhat numerous resi- 
dences which was situated not many miles away. 
My landlord showed an added interest in me when 
I spoke of Count Varraz as I would have spoken of 
a friend, and increased his attentions and his evi- 
dent desire for my comfort. This was well. But 
Limagined he might have been equally solicitous 
regarding the welfare of some person who caused 
him the liveliest emotions of fear ; that was not a 
pleasant thought. 

I went to the house of Count Varraz that afier- 
noon. I dined with him.= The dinner was excel- 
lent. The service was unexceptionable. I shall 
have something to say in detail regarding my 
visit in another chapter. I shall say but little of 
it now. 

The count met me cordially, but with more of 
the look he gave me when I came out of the woods 
after my search at his request than was exactly 
pleasant. 

He had invited me to dinner. I had accepted. 





But I could not get the idea out of my mind that 
he hadn’t really expected me. 

I will close this chapter with two of the remarks 
with which my host favored me. 

Within five minutes after I entered his house 
he turned to me, -and, in his most charming 
manner, said: ‘*I admire you very much, Mr. 
Sylvester.” And his last remark, when dinner had 
been finished and we were about leaving the din- 
ing-room for the library, was this: ‘‘I have al- 
ways admired lucky men.” 

There had been much talk between these two 
remarks ; talk which had rambled in a desultory 


| fashion over almost all ordinary fields of human 


thought and conversation ; talk which had reached 
into the past ; thought which had peered into the 
future ; talk which had related to all the conti- 
nents of earth ; talk which had touched painting, 
poetry, and political economy ; talk which had 
been grave and gay, by turns-; talk enough to 
prove-me as good.a listener as the count was a 
converser. 

So, there may have been no connection between 
the two statements I have quoted. 

But—there is a science of astronomy, so exact 
that a man can tell to a second, and less, just when 
an eclipse will occur ; just when the observer will 
see Venus on the disk of the sun; or just when 
the waiting telescope will catch the first, far, faint 
glimpse of a returning wanderer which has been 
down to the confines, almost, of infinite space, 
with his tenuous train of glory, for a thousand 
years or 80. 

And-—there is a science of mind, though we fail 
to know it as fully. whose laws must be as exact 
and invariable.as those of astronomy, because the 
same omnipotent God is behind and beneath and 
beyond them. both> 

And, therefore, there may have been the closest 
kind of connection between the two remarks of 
the count. I believe there was. I always have. I 
always shall, 

But how did he know? 





CHAPTER V.—IN THE LIBRARY WITH 
COUNT VARRAZ. 
OU will smoke ?” — ‘‘Thank you, yes.” — 

“Pipe or eigar?’— ‘A cigar, if you 
please.”-—‘‘ Help yourself ; you will find these ex- 
cellent. I prefer a pipe.” 

The count filled and lighted his pipe. I took a 
cigar and lighted it. We seated ourselves in com- 
fort. I was content to wait the count’s pleasure ; 
ready to talk, or listen, or smoke in silence, as he 
should elect. 

He chose to talk, and to have me do the same. 

“You arrived home in safety ?” he asked. 

“T did,” I answered, promptly. I had a disin- 
clination to ‘tell the count anything of my adven- 
ture. There were several reasons for this. One 
was the fact that one never likes to talk of what 
has almost taken his life, until the shock of near 
danger has been lessened by the flight of time ; I 
do not say that this was the chief reason in my 
case. 

“Do you still think you wish to be my friend ?” 

*T do not readily change my mind. .I adhere 
to my belief. Icame from America in search of 
pleasure and adventure. I shall find the latter at 
least, in my intercourse with you, shall I not ?” 

The count laughed. 

“Yes,” he said, ‘I think yon will.” 

‘Mind this,” I said, quietly ; ‘I am not going 
to make any foolish promises or protestations. 
Men may fall in love with women at first sight.” 

The count smiled. 

‘*They do not fall in love with men in that way,” 
I continued. 

The count gravely shook his head.” 

“Although they may see qualities which they 
admire.” 

The count shrugged his shoulders. ° 

‘* And may be unwilling to let a chance acquaint- 
ance die out ; unripened, by good-fellowship, into 
the fruit of friendship.” 

The count took his pipe from his mouth, and 
looked at me meditatively, but he said nothing ; 
he evidently meant that I should say out all I had 
to say. 

“So that I shall hold myself free to return to 
America when I choose.” 

The count bowed again. 

‘Or go to any other part of Europe.” 

Once more he bowed. 

** But, meantime, I shall be glad to journey 
with you. I shall be glad to share your pleasures 
and your dangers, your thoughts and vour words.” 

‘And my philosophy ?” he interrupted. 

“Yes, and your philosophy.” 

There was silence for half a miuute; then I 
concluded what I had started to say : 

“T shall be frank enough to say that I have 
reasons for my action ; reasons.aside from the 
circumstances under which we met and the con- 
sideration which you have shown me.” 

The count rose slowly to his feet, and walked 
once up and down the length of the room. 

‘Thank you for your frankness,” he said, as he 
stopped opposite me, and looked down into my 
face ; ‘‘are you always as frank?” 

I felt the color risc up into my neck and cheeks, 
staining my face a vivid red. I could not raise my 
head. I could not speak. Did you never conie, in 
the strength of conscions rectitude of intention, 
into conflict with.a stronger mind and will than 
your own, and feel that your prudence has been 
an offense, and concealment a crime? There are 
such cases, There are experiences like this, whe- 
ther they have fallen into your life or not. I 
know by having lived through them. 

The count laid his hand kindly on my shoulder. 

‘Don’t mind it, my young friend,” he said, in a 
pleasant voice ; ‘‘I was young myself once, I pre- 
sume the woman you followed is one reason ?” 

I had to say something. On that subject I 
could not, would not, be false or mean. 

* Possibly,” I answered, 

Something, I know not what, possibly my look 
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or. manner, more likely some sudden memory 
which the conversation had awakened in his 
brain, touched the count strangely. 

“Tf that is your reason, my boy,” he said, with 
the most genuine feeling I had seen him mani- 
fest, “don’t come. The woman you saw was only 
some peasant girl. She is nothing tome. She is 
nothing to you. She is unlikely ever to be a). y- 
thing to either. No companionship with me will 
bring you nearer to her. And if it would—I must 
end as. I began—she was dovbtiess only some 
frightened peasant maiden.” 

- “Peasant or princess,” I began hotly. Then I 

» What could I say? I could tell no one of 
the dreams I had had, and of the haunting face 
which had stood just beyond my reach to urge 
me on. Least of all, could I tell this man. The 
silence was long and awkward. 

*‘ Did you see her face ?” 

His manner was eager, stern, suspicious. 

“No.” ‘ 

‘‘Did you ever see her before?” 

Is a dream real enough and tangible enough ; 
are the eyes of the soul enough like those of the 
body ; is there enough in the activity of the spirit 
while the senses sleep; is there—to make my 
answer'a lie? I doubted then ; I doubt now. And 
I have enough to regret-without this, if this left 
me guiltless. I told him: 

“No. f 

“You expect me to believe this?” he asked. 

“Certainly. It is true.” 

“H’m! true!” said the count to himself, nod- 
ding the while in a strange manner. Then to- 
wards me he turned his face, with much firmness 
in it, . 

“You cannot be a romantic and sentimental 
dreamer;” he said, ‘‘and be the friend of Count 
Varraz.” 

I made no answer. We both smoked for some 
time in silence. At length the count spoke again. 

‘*T have not known you very long, after all,” 
he said; as though his thoughts were being con- 
tinued aloud. 

“As long as I have you,” I replied. 

The count smiled and elevated his shoulders. 

‘‘H’m! true! true!” he said, rising to his feet 
and walking rapidly up and down the room again. 

After a little he paused opposite me again. 

‘* Would you show mercy to a foe?” he said, 
quietly. 

“IT do not know. It would be natural and 
human not to do so.” 

‘*Would you to a traitor?” 

‘* Certainly not.” 

“Nor would I,” said the count, with stern em- 
phasis. “I would follow one who played me 


~ false, one who kept back aught [ cared to know or 


ought to know—unilil his grave lay between us !” 
He bent nearer, until his last, low, fearful words 
scarcely stirred the air a foot away, while they 
beat with a strong, strange emphasis on my ear. 
“‘T would follow him beyond the grave,” he hissed, 
“beyond Time and through Eternity! That is 
the manner of man I am. Will you be my 
friend ?” 

The woman of my dreams seemed beckoning 
me from over the fields of memory, and pointing 
down the long lanes of the future, with her ap- 
pealing eyes. 

Dare I? I dared! 

(To be continued.) 


* 
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THE BLIZZARD IN MAINE. 


7 blizzard of last -veek was marked in Maine 

by heavy falls of snow, which in some placeS 
blockaded the railways for several days, and in 
others caused an almost entire suspension of com- 
munication by the ordinary roads. In Bangor and 
its vicinity the drifts reached a height of thirty 
feet, and scattered neighborhoods were reduced to 
sore extremities. Relief for snowbound passenger 
trains and for the inmates of remote farmhouses 
was supplied in some instances by men traveling 
on snowshoes, no vehicle béing able to make its 
way through the great depths of snow. Our illus- 
tration on the front page depicts one of these 
scenes. 





AFRICA’S NEW STATE. 


Tue New York Times says: ‘‘ The substitution 
of Belgian for English officials on the Lower 
Congo, the preparations made for the construction 
of the long-talked-of railway along its southern 
bank, and the contract just signed at Brussels for 
a loan of $25,000,000 to an international syndicate 
to colonize the Congo basin, mark a new depart- 
ure in the history of the great enterprise begun 
by Mr. Stanley nine years ago. After the explorer 
comes the missionary, after the missionary the 
trader, and seldom has any trader lighted upon a 
region which promises a richer harvest, .The 
traffic of the Upper Congo is sufficiently vouched 
for oy Se thriving condition of its sole existing 
outlet—the narrow strip of seaboard ruled by the 
Sultan of Zanzibar—as well as by Germany’s eag- 
erness to gain a._permanent footing in that quarter. 
The traffic of the Lower Congo may be im ed of 
by the extreme reluctance with which the Portu- 
guese masters of the Angola and Mossamedese 
coast line gave up in December, 1884, their claim to 
monopolize .the control of the local trade, The 
annual value of the latter, even upon the small 
pee of the river lying between the sea and the 

ellala Rapids, was rated as high as $14,000,000 
by an estimate made in January, 1883, barely five 
and a half F cn after Stanley’s exploration. 
That of the:Upper Congo is for obvious reasons 
less easily reduced to figures, but its enormous 
extent is beyond all question. Stanley himself 





fourths of the African Continent, while to the 
north and south it stretches from the fifth parallel 
of northern to the tenth of southern latitude. 
With a length of 1,400 miles and a breadth of 
1,200, it contains an area of 1,300,000 square miles 
and a population of 40,000,000. Mere space, in- 
deed, counts for little in estimating the value of a 
new colony. The whole breadth of Northern Si- 
beria is bly worth less than the few square 
miles of Melbourne or Singapore. But the Congo, 
flowing for 2,900 miles through one of the most 
fertile pe in the world, where every tropical 
product that can be named is found in abundance, 
Offers a eee nyse of = to ay who 
can su) ¢ trying climate of equatorial Africa 
and pe are willing to do theie beat in putting 
down that baneful slave-trade wherewith the 
Arabs of Zanzibar on the east and the Portuguese 
of Angola onthe west, sacrificing three or four 
human lives for every slave captured by them, 
have so long devastated one of the finest regions 
of the whole continent. 








BUDA-PESTH AND THE MAGYARS. 


THE many strangers who visited the Hungarian 
capital to attend the national exhibition of 1885 
did so mostly with the expectation of becoming 
acquainted with some of the phases of everyday 
Hungarian life.” Of this life the general public 
know little disconnected with the sy and hus- 
sar, while the better informed are little more than 
able to recount the many battles fought between 
Hungarian and Turk and Tartar, and the enumer- 
ation of a few of the _—— poets and authors of 
the day. °Tis true, the Magyar nobility, resident 
in all parts of Europe, have had the attention of 
the world attracted towards them through their 
pronounced rting ‘tastes and habits, the mag- 
nate of the Danube and Theiss being met with 
everywhere on the turf, at fashionable watering- 
places, in -gambling-houses, etc. He is a bold 
rider, a passionate gambler, an admirer and liberal 
friend of the fair sex, and that is about all that is 
known of him. With the i of the country, 
however, the statesman of Europe is better ac- 
quainted, owing to the prominence the Hunga- 
rians attained through the establishment of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and the fame of the 
few patriotic and soldierly men conspicuous in the 
movement of thirty years ago, such as Count 
Stephen: Szechemyi, Deak, Kossuth, Andrassy, 
Esterhazy, and others. Notwithstanding this, the 
average traveler, upon crossing the Hungarian 
boundary, expects to see a picture of Oriental life, 
or, at t, to view a semi-Asiatic country, and 
while the Pandours,-Betjars, and Haiducks are in 
his mind, he hopes to catch a glimpse of the half- 
savage and variegated life ‘of early days, to hear 
the clanking of the crusaders’ spurs, to listen to 
wild music of. the ypsy or be startled by the 
shouting of the “ eljen’ 
however, is quite the i gpser and the Hungari- 
ans no longer deserve the ambiguous title of “an 
interesting people.” To be sure there is a charm 
in the ethnographic variety of her inhabitants, 

i Ugri, Avar, Turk, Tartar, Magyar, German 
and Slavonian, Armenian, Greek, and Gypsy, being 
found within the Hungarian boundaries ; but 
these descendants of a warlike people are very 
much like the people of other parts of the world 
to-day—very mate in their life and pursuits. 
The inter-marrying between these various peoples 
for a thousand years has produced a new nation- 
ality, which, again being mixed with the German 
and Austrian, has formed a Magyar to-day about 
as European as a Frenchman or sian. Buda- 
Pesth, the capital, presents the best picture of 
Hungary’s conglomerate ulation. The rapid 
development of this city within the last half-cen- 
tury has been cause for jealousy in other parts of 
the country, and it is claimed that the rest of 
Hungary is but the Province of Buda-Pesth, or 
that 400,000 people are dominating 14,000,000. 
To become familiar with the more educated and 
influential classes of Hungary, the society of 
Buda-Pesth must be studie 


THE REGENT DIAMOND. 


AmonG the French crown jewels which the pres- 
ent Government contemplates selling, is the Re- 
gent, the most famous diamond in Europe, next 
to the Kobinoor. Only a monarch, a merchant 
prince or a California mine-owner could afford to 
purchase it, and should it be put up for sale there 
will doubtless be lively competition among these 
classes for its possession. 

Hamlin thus describes it, and details its history : 
“The Regent diamond, which was found unin- 
jured in the ditch of the Champs d’Elysées, is in 
reality the most beautiful diamond in the world ; 
it is not the largest, but it is the most perfect, 
of all the paragons, being almost faultless in its 
transparency and purity, as well as in its exact 
and symmetrical form. it derives its name from 
the fact that it was purchased and added to the 
French casket by the Regent of France. This 
magnificent gem was found in the diamond mines 
of Puteal, about 135 miles from-the City of Gol- 
conda. It weighed in its natural condition 410 
carats, but during the process of cutting it was 
reduced to 136 14-16 carats. A Parsee merchant 
by the name of Jamcund, who was a famous col- 
lector of diamonds, obtained possession of the 
stone and brought it to Madras, where he sold 


‘it to the English Governor, William Pitt, for 


$60,000. Pitt brought the stone safely to London, 
and, after having it cut, offered it for sale. The 
royal house of England ‘declined to. invest in the 

em ; but, after long: negotiations, the Duke of 
at te Regent of France during the minority of 
Louis XV., purchased it in 1717 for the sum of 
3,375,000 francs. Seventy-four years afterwards 
a commission of experts reckoned its value at 
12,000,000 francs, and even this enormous sum is 
exceeded by the valuation of the present day. 
Napoleon, after establishing his fortunes, re- 
deemed the ent from the Dutch bankers, and 
had it set in the handle of the Sword of State. 
Since then; it-has been ‘removed and so arranged 
in the setting as to be placed at will either in the 
crown or used se tely. To ‘the historian this 
beautiful gem is yee 4 interesting, for it has 
indirectly exercised a mighty influence upon the 
destinies of Europe and the progress of civiliza- 
tion. It was of infinite aid to Napoleon after the 
18th Brumaire ; and probably without the help of 
the little glittering pebble as a collateral for the 
Dutch loan, the decisive battle of Marengo never 
would have been fought, And it is no less certain 
that William Pitt, England's Premier, never woul 
have been the leading statesman of Europe had not 
his grandfather the diamond in India and 
established the ity of his family by its sale. 
Pitt was master of European politics ; and even 


after his life was crushed out by the defeat at’ 


Austerlitz t :e heritage of genius and his hate was 
apparent in every coalition, every blow, 


(hurrah), The reality, . 





Napoleon, that finally culminated in Waterloo. 
Therefore, in reviewing the history of the Regent 
diamond, the philosopher might be tempted to say 
that it was to the same gem, by a singular fatality 
or caprice of fortune, ‘the great Captain’ in- 
directly owed his success and his downfall. 


JAPANESE GOVERNMENT REFORM. 


Important changes have recently been effected 
in the form and constitution of the Japanese Gov- 
ernment. Hitherto there have been three princi- 

offices—those of Prime Minister, Prime Minis- 
ter of the Left and Prime Minister of the Right, 
which rank in the order named. The Council of 
State only existed in name, having no responsi- 
bility and no power apart from the three Prime 
Ministers. As a consequence the heads of the 
executive departments were not personally respon- 
sible for the administration of the trusts in their 
charge. The new reform consists in the abolition 
of the Council of State and the offices of Prime 
Ministers, and the formation of a responsible 
Cabinet, consisting of the chiefs of the depart- 
ments, with one c? their number as President of 
the Cabinet. Several other changes have been 
made, the principal one being the abolition of 
the Department of Public Works and the creation 
of a Department of Communicaticn, controlling 
post-offices, railways and telegraphs. 


FACTS OF INTEREST. 


Tue Irish Parliamentary Fund in New York city 
has reached a total of $66,357. 


Tue United States Treasury has paid out in 
pensions since 1861 nearly 750,000,000. 


Tue total export of California wines for 1885 
amounted to 4,500,000 gallons, nearly 1,000,000 
gallons more than for 1884, zo 


Ir is proposed to form a company in London 
with a capital of $2,000,000 to attempt the colo- 
nization of a part of British New Guinea. 


THe glass- manufacturing establishment at 
Crystal City, Mo., has discharged every employé 
who is a member of the Knights of Labor, 


THE Hawaiian Government is strongly encour- 
aging Japanese immigration. One steamer recently 
brought to Honolulu 938 Japanese, of whom 230 
were women. 


THERE are now in use in the United States 
95,000 arc lights and 250,000 incandescent lights, 
and the money invested in the electric light in- 
dustry amounts to $70,000,000. 


THE Japanese Government has engaged Herr 
Bockmann, a German architect, to construct a 
palace, Parliament building, Government offices 
and law courts in the City of Yeddo. 


Tue terrible distress among the people along 
the west coast of Ireland is beginning to attract 
Government attention. It is probable that 
relief works will soon be started in all the Western 
Islands. 

Ir has been recently pointed out that the 
number of births in France per 10,000 inhabit- 
ants has diminished more than one-third in a 
century. It was 380 in 1771-80, 289 in 1831-40, 
and only 241 in 1871-80. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes to a Denver paper that 
in Gunnison County there is a quarry of marble 
with a pure white band 700 feet wide, as fine as 
the Carrara marble. In the same deposit are 
white building, colored and blue-veined marbles. 


Tue fruit-growers of California are beginning 
wo resent the forcible expulsion of the Chinese. 
They find that they. cannot gather their fruit 
without the help of Chinese, who live in colonies 
in town, and are furnished by the hundred, on 
demand of orchardists, for the day, week or 
month, 

AGENts who have been thoroughly canvassing 
North and South Carolina ior colored emigrants 
say that at least 3,000 are making arrangements 
to leave for the West during the présent season, 
fully as many having already gone. They state 
that they are going because they are offered regu- 
lar wages as farm hands, and are becoming im- 
poverished in the South by high rents and small 
margins. 

A curious characteristic of the Washington 
Monument was related by Culonel Casey at a re- 
cent meeting of the society. On every bright a7 
the apex of the monument moves at least one inc 
westward in the morning, when the sun’s rays fall 
upon it, and eastward again in the afternoon, 
when the sun reaches the western side. The heat 
of the sun has an expansive effect upon the ma- 
sonry, and the plummet that is suspended in the 
interior of the monument registers this movement 
from day to day. 

Every one knows that Cocoa is an excellent 
tonic, Taken in the morning, at breakfast, it has 
no equal for nutrition and strengthening quali- 
ties ; but it can be taken with advantage at any 
time. It is especially recommended for nursing 
mothers, to whom its benefits are invaluable, Un- 
fortunately, cocoa is sometimes mixed with starch 
arrowroot or sugar, and thus loses a great part o 
its special properties; hence, great care should 
be taken to procure the best in the market. Ba- 
ker’s Breakfast Cocoa and Chocolate preparations 
have long been the standard of excellence, and are 
guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Ir is stated in Paris that the telegreph now 
extends to Iiangson in Tonquin, on the Chinese 
border. On the Chinese side the telegraph was 
carried during the recent military operations in 
Tonquin from Canton to Lungchow, about thirty 
miles from Langson. Hence, with the exception 
of this short gap of thirty miles, the telogre® 
extends in an unbroken line from Saigon in the 
south of the Indo-Chinese Peninsula to Pekin, 
where five years ago there was no telegraph what- 
ever. The rapidity with which, since 1881, it has 
spread all over China, and has come into general 
use, is one of the wonders of modern days, 


One Charles Smith, who has been imposing on 
the credulity of the people of Central and South- 
ern Missouri by organizing secret religious lodges 
under the pretense of having visions and the gift 
of sce: Bama been arrested and placed in jail 

t Warren . The Star of Heaven, the h- 
sounding title of the religious Order Smith 
founded, and which he claimed was to be the fore- 
runner of the millennium, has been joined by great 
numbers of dupes who have been led to eve 
that they will never see either death or sickness. 
Branches of the Order have been established in 
a half-dozen ¢éounties. of the State, and it is said 
that he has managed to fleece his followers out 
of considerable money. 





AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue reduction of the ne debt during Feb- 
ruary amounted to $2,702,153. 


Lorp Durrerrn has been instructed to definitely 
annex Burmah to the British Empire. 


A REMARKABLE fact developed by the recent 
cold snap—the sweet orange-trees stand the cold 
better than the sour ones, 


Tur nomination of Mr. Hedden to be Collector 
for the Port of New York was confirmed by the 
Senate last week without serious opposition. 


Tue British occupation of Egypt will continue 
until the question of the fellaheen tenure of land 
and civil, military and financial reforms have been 
settled. 

Tue strike at the McCormick Reaper Works in 
Chicago ended, last week, in the return of over 
one-half of the workmen to the places they had 
abandoned. 

Paris finds it difficult to waken interest outside 
of France in the great show to be held in 1889, 
commemorative of the centenary of the French 
Revolution, 

Tue Bill authorizing the construction of a new 
navy appropriates the sum of $6,425,000 for the 
next year, and proposes a total expenditure of 
$14,675,000. 


TuE Chicago election law says election judges 
shall not drink anything “‘ with a stick in it” 
on election day. It is becoming difficult to get 
people to serve in that capacity. 


Tue ice harvest in Maine will be large. It is 
likely that Bangor will have 150,000 tons of ice 
ip next season, requiring the service of 600 

sail of ordinary-sized vessels to move it. 


Mormon elders operating in North Alabama 
have made many converts, and several persons of 
both sexes have gone to Utah. Farmers in Clay 
County are threatening to use force in expelling 
the elders. 

Tue Army Appropriation Bill, as agreed upon by 
the House Conimittee, appropriates $23,897, 
for the maintenance of the army during the next 
fiscal year. The appropriation last year was 
$24,429,052. 


Tue City of Washington, D. C., contains more 
asphaltum pavements than Europe, and as 
much of that kind of pavement as all the rest 
of the United States. It is equal to about one 
hundred and thirty miles of pavement thirty 
feet wide. 


THE ratification of the Mad: Treaty by a 
vote of 450 against 29 in the Seauh Chamber of 
Depnties is a triumph for M. de Freycinet’s diplo- 
macy. The treaty gives the French complete con- 
trol of the foreign affairs of the island, and the 
par freedom of residence, travél and trade 
within its limits, 

INTENSELY cold weather with heavy snow pre- 
vailed throughout yma 2 last week. In Berlina 
cabman was frozen to death on his vehicle, while 
another was discovered almost dead. In England 
and Scotland there were heavy falls of snow, caus- 
ing @ suspension of traffic on many railways, In 
Denmark the cold has been almost unprecedent- 
edly severe. 


Great Britain will treat the Chinese well while 
the Burmah difficulty remains unsettled on her 
hands, It is stated in Ottawa that the British 
Government have requested the Dominion Gov- 
ernment to pass no measures this session which 
would make the Act of last session regarding 
Chinese immigration into the Dominion more 
restrictive in its character. 


GENERAL CHARLES.P, Stone, engineer-in-chief 
of the work on the Bartholdi Statue, has issued a 
card ‘‘to the wealthiest 200 men and women in 
New York and Brooklyn,” peace | that the pedestal 
on Bedloe’s Island will be completed on or about 
the 15th of next month, and asking that: the cost. 
of erecting and pieces the statue, estimated at 
$15,000, be paid by them. 


TROUBLE is beginning again in the Saskatche- 
wan region. A flying column commanded by 
General Middleton is to start for the Northwest 
on the 28th inst., several tribes of Indians having 
shown renewed hostility. In connection with the 
recent rebellion losses it has been found ne 
to send out a second commission to adjust the 
claims of settlers arising out of the rebellion. 


Tue municipal elections in Montreal, last week, 
resulted in the success of the Law-and-order ticket, 
headed by Mayor Beaugrand, who, in the time o: 
the city’s trouble, showed his courage by enforc- 
ing the most stringent vaccination laws against 
his own countrymen and promoting them against 
their own ignorance. The English came to the 
polls in large numbers in support of Beangrand. 


Tur French journal Success charges the offi- 
cial Panama Bulletin with suppressing facts rela- 
tive to the Panama Canal. It asserts that private 
advices show that laborers on the canal are dying 
at the rate of forty daily and 14,600 yearly. Mean- 
while M. de Lesseps, who has been received at 
Colon and elsewhere with great enthusiasm, ex- 
presses himself as delighted with the situation of 
affairs and the prospects of the canal enterprise. 


WirH a view of meeting the evasion of the anti- 

lygamy laws in Utah, and securing the pun- 
ishment of the Mormon leaders who advise such 
evasions, there has been introduced in the House 
of Representatives a Bill which provides that no 
person who counsels others to cohabit with any 
other than a lawful husband or wife, or contributes 
to any organization authorizing such unlawful co- 
habitation, shall vote or hold office in any Terri- 
tory or under the United States in any Territory, 
nor shall any such person acquire any title to any 
public lands or serve as a juror. The Bill also de- 
clares void all poll and registry lists now existin; 
in the Territories, and directs the preparation 
new lists of persons eligible under the new Act. 


SecreTary Mannina last week sent to the House 

of Representatives a long and careful reply to the 
resolution of inquiry as to his past and 

future policy. He explains that he has steadily 
tried to keep all the various kinds of currency 
authorized wy law strictly equivalent to gold ; that 
to do this he has been obliged to give eve 
creditor of the Treasury the f 
if he seagay Sag Fo he we 4 do ae 
same in ; that. on. i 
_— for country in atone run is bi-metal- 
ism, with free coinage of gold and silver; but 
that this is impossible without European 
and that European concert cannot at present be 
obtained without stopping the coinage of silver 
under the Bland law. 
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1. Governor McEuery Introducing the Orator of the Day. 
LOUISIANA.— LAYING OF THE CORNER-STONE OF A CONFEDERATE MONUMENT AT BATON ROUGE, FEBRUARY 22n. 
FROM PHOTOS. BY A. D, LYTLE 


ONFEDERATE MONUMENT AT 
BATON ROUGE. 

PRINCIPAL feature of the observance of 
Washingion’s Birthday, on the 22d ult., at 
Baton Rouge, La., was the laying of the corner- 
stone of a monument in memory of the Confeder- 
ate dead. The ceremonies, which were conducted 
under the auspices of the Grand Lodge of Free- 
masons, attracted a large concourse of citizens, 
and were full of interest to all participants. 
among the guests were Governor McEnery, Gen- 
eral P, T. Beauregard, and other distinguished 
personages, and the military procession included 
two companies from New Orleans, besides several 





local military organizations, fire companies, Con- 
federate veterans, and a number of Masonic 
lodges. At the monument, where the platform 
was occupied by the officers of the Grand Lodge, 
while the several organizations formed around it, 
the exercises consisted of prayer, mrsic, and an 
oration by Hon. B, F, Jonas — the corner - stone 
being laid by Grand Master Jos. P. Horner, ac- 
cording to the Masonic Ritual. A pleasant inci- 
dent of the occasion was the reading of a letter 
from Joseph A. Mower Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of New Orleans, conveying the kindly 
wishes of the Post, and its sympathy in the work 
of perpetuating ‘the sacrifices and heroic deeds 
of those of our countrymen who sealed with their 
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2. The Monument as it will Appear when Confpleted. i 





life’s blood their devotion to their truest con- 
victions of honor and right.” 

The monument whose corner-stone was laid 
under such favorable conditions will stand on a 
beautiful plot of ground at the foot of Third 
Street, on North Boulevard, near the northeast 
corner of Statehouse Square, which was given for 
the purpose by the city. The foundation of the 


monument is solid brick, covering twenty-six feet + 


of ground from side to side each way, and will 
have a sodded mound reaching about two-thirds 
to the top, which is ten feet from the ground. 
Marble steps on the four sides will ascend to the 
top of the brick foundation. The latter wil! be 
covered by a marble platform, with marble posts 








/ » 


about two feet high, placed so as to show four on 
each side, with iron rail between, arranged so a# 
to give a neat appearance. On the platform will 
stand a handsome marble die with a granite cap 
and spire. This will have a beautifully carved mar- 
ble cap, on which is to stand the bronze figure. 

In the work of raising funds for the monument, 
the ladies of the Memorial Association have been 
greatly assisted by the organizations known as the 
‘Pansy Circle” and the Young Men’s Literary 
and Social Club. The entertainments of the young 
ladies of the former association have been espe- 
cially popular. A local paper thus describes their 
appearance on a recent occasion : ‘‘ The sound of 
a march fell on the ears, and as sweet a ‘sweet 
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LOUISIANA. THE ‘‘ PANSY CIRCLE,’”’ HELPERS IN THE WORK OF RAISING FUNDS FOR THE CONFEDERATE MONUMENT AT BATON ROUGE. © 
FROM A PHOTO, BY A. D, LYTLE. 
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sixteen’ as could be assembled made their appearance on 
the stage with a precision and ensemble of step that would 
have put the bulk of the Confederate Army to blush. At- 
tractively uniformed, the ‘Pansies’ executed a series of the 
most intricate evolutions with an ease and grace truly 
astounding when it is considered that these beautiful 
young ladies had had but two weeks’ practice. They 
looked, every one of them, ideal ‘daughters of the regi- 
ment,’ before whom every gallant soldier would make an 


unconditional surrender of his heart.” Another appear- ~ 


ance of the Circle in the Pansy Song elicited great ap- 
plause. On a curtain drawn across the stage immense 
pansies were painted, and from the heart of each a fair 
face looked out. Never before were seen pansies with such 
shining eyes and lovely faces, One of the ladies of the 
Circle appeared in Pansy costume, and sang, “Only a 
Pansy Blossom,” with revised words, while the Pansies that 
bloomed above her joined in the chorus, The effect was 
delightfully comical as well as unique. 


GENERAL ALFRED H. TERRY. 


RIGADIER-GENERAL ALFRED H. TERRY, nomin- 
ated by the President to be Major-general in place of 
General Hancock, is a native of Connecticut, having been 
born at Hartford, November 10th, 1827, He was educated 
at Yale College, studied law, was admitted to the Bar in 
1848, and commenced the practicé of his profession in 
New Haven in the same year. For some years prior to 
the war he had been an active member of the State Militia, 
and from 1854 to 1861 commanded the Second Regiment. 
When the first call for troops came in April, 1861, he was 
assigned to the command of the Second Regiment of three 
months’ troops, into which many of the members of his 
old regiment were enlisted. Subsequently he assisted 
Captain Joseph R. Hawley and others in raising the 
Seventh Regiment, of which he became colonel and Haw- 
ley lieutenant-colonel. With his regiment he took part in 
the capture of Port Royal, 8. C., under General T. W. 
Sherman, and subsequently in the siege of Fort Pulaski. 
He was promoted to Brigadier-general in April, 1862, and 
served in the operations about Charleston, including Mor- 
ris Island, and the sieges of Wagner and Sumter. In the 
operations in Virginia in 1864, he commanded a division in 
the Army of the James, and was engaged at Drury’s Bluff, 
Bermuda Hundred and the siege of Petersburg. In the 
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second assault on Fort Fisher, N. C., in January, 1865, he 
displayed great gallantry, taking the fort. For this ser- 
vice he received the thanks of Congress, was made Major- 
general of Volunteers, and appointed Brigadier-general in 
the Regular Army. He assisted in the capture of Wilming- 
ton, and in March, 1865, he was appointed to command the 
Tenth Corps, which he held during the subsequent cam- 
paign in North Carolina, In June, 1865, he was placed in 
command of the Department of Virginia. He commanded 
the Department of the South from 1869 to 1872, when he 
was assigned to the Department of Dakota. In the Sum- 
mer of 1876 he took the field in the active operations 
against the hostile Sioux. He has remained in command 
of the department ever since, with headquarters at Fort 
Snelling, Minn, He has served on a number of important 
courts-martial at Washington, and with Generals Schofield 
and Barry formed the court of inquiry which a few years 
since reviewed the connection of Fitz John Porter with the 
second battle of Bull Run, and reported that he had been 
unjustly condemned on incomplete evidence, _- y 





’ 





FIFTIETIT ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
MONTGOMERY TRUE BLUES. 


bev military organization known as the Montgomery 
(Ala.) True Blues was organized February 22d, 1836, 
under the inspiration of the Seminole War in Florida, and 
was among the first to tender its services to the Govern- 
ment to fight the Indians, who, by their barbarous de- 
struction of life, had aroused the people of the neighbor- 
ing States.- The Blues were accepted and served with 
distinction, receiving many compliments for their conduct 
as soldiers and gentlemen from their commanding chief, 
General Winfield Scott, who upon one occasion visited their 
camp in person. Again they offered their seryices to the 
General Government for the Mexican War in 1846, and 
went as far as Mobile, Ala., en route to the seat of war ; 
but the Government having a full quota of troops, and not 
needing their services, they were not received, and re- 
turned home. From that time on to 1860 its victories were 
those of peace, the company being composed of the best 
young men in the capital city of Alabama, and having a 
long list of distinguished names upon its rolls. For a 
numbez of years it was the only military company in Mont- 
gomery, and was the pride and pet of the capital in its 
brilliant ante-bellum times. This was one of the first 
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companies to offer its services to the Government 
ip the days of secession, was at the taking of the 
fort and navy-yard at Pensacola, Fle., and occupied 
Forts Barrancas and McRee until relieved late in 
February, 1861. At this time neither Alabama nor 
Florida had seceded. The company remained at 
Fort Barrancas about two months, when it was 
relieved and ordered home. After being at home 
a few weeks, the famous Third Alabama Regiment 
was organized—that event taking. place in Mont- 
gomerz on the 26th of April, 1861 — and on the 

th of the same month the Blues, as Company 
A, left with the regiment for Virginia, stopping 
at Lynchburg, where, a few days afterwards, they 
were mustered into the Confederate service. From 
thence they were ordered to Norfolk ; while there 
they were reorganized, and were detached twelve 
months later as an artillery company. They 
served with credit and distinction during the 
whole war. The company ranks furnished two 
generals, one of whom was the distinguished Lo- 


max, who fell while leading the famous Third | 


Alabama Regiment into the battle of Seven Pines ; 
the other, Major-general James T. Holtzelaw, who 
was promoted and transferred to the Western 
Army, and is now living a quiet and honorable 
life at his old home ; also five colonela and several 
other field and line officers for other organizations 
in the Confederate Army. 

The company was again re-organized in 1874, 
and has not only responded promptly and cheer- 
fuily to every call, State or National, upon it, but 
has nobly volunteered its services whenever dan- 
ger threatened at home or abroad—notably at the 
Birmingham riot in 1883 ; has taken high rank as 
one of the great military and social institutions of 
the country ; has taken part in numerous contests 
in the State, evincing much skill and precision in 
drill ; and entering for the first time against the 
crack companies of the States, under the brave 
Garland, at the great inter-State drill at Mobile, 
Ala., last year, in which the members won high 
distinction, taking third place in the *‘‘ maiden 
contest’ on that occasion. The Blues are now 
preparing to enter the great drill which takes 

lace at Savannah, Ga., in May next, where they 

ope to win additional honors under their present 
commander, Captain Peyton B, Bibb, late of the 
United States Navy. 

Among the attractions at the recent celebration 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the organization of 
the company, was the her agen by the ladies 
of Montgomery, of a beautiful silk flag, and an 


individual drill for the Fiftieth Anniversary Badge, | 
which was won by Sergeant John K. Barry. Among | 


the guests of the occasion was a veteran of the 
Seminole War. 

In this bright old company’s record of war and 
peoee the whole country will justly feel a ee 

he Blues entertain almost daily at their hand- 
some company rooms, veterans, soldiers and civil- 
ians from all parts of the Union, and there are 
thousands for whom the pictures, elsewhere given, 
will possess a genuine interest. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
DomEsTICc. 


Tue Pension Appropriation Bill passed the 
House of Representatives last week. 


Tue Knights of Labor threaten to put a com- 
lete stop to traffic on the Gould railroads of the 
outhwest. 

Tue Keeper of the New Jersey State Prison is to 
be tried by the State Senate sitting as a court of 
impeachment. 

Tue House Committee on Public Lands will 
report in favor of repealing the Pre-emption and 
Timber-culture laws. 


DispatcHEs from the Pacific Coast show that 
the recent acts of mob violence against the Chinese 
are leading to wholesale migrations. 


Tue House Bill for the relief of Fitz John 
Porter has been favorably reported to the Senate, 
and will, it is said, pass that body by a good 
majority. 

ARCHBISHOP CORRIGAN was last week invested 
with the sacred pallium, the ceremonies in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, being witnessed 
by thousands of spectators. 


James T,. Houuanp, of Texas, who last August 
killed Thomas Davis, of New York city, in the 
‘‘ sawdust ” den of the latter, was last week tried 
on a charge of murder and acquitted. 


Tue President has nominated James C. Mat- 
thews, of Albany, N. Y., to be Recorder of Deeds 
for the District of Columbia, to succeed Frederick 
Douglass. Mr. Matthews is a colored lawyer of 
Albany, and has been for several years a leader 
among the colored Democrats of New York State. 


Tue House Committee to investigate the tele- 
phone matter consists of Mr. Boyle, of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman; Oates, of Alabama; Eden, of 
Illinois ; Hall, of Iowa: Hale, of Missouri ; Ran- 
ney, of Massachusetts; Millard, of New York; 
Hanback, of Kansas ; and Moffatt, of Michigan. 
The first five are Democrats, and the remainder 
Republicans. 

ForEIGN. 


M. Pasteur hopes to be able to treat diphtheria 
and other diseases successfully by a method similar 
to that employed in his treatment of rabies. 


Tue celebration of the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the birth of Pope Leo XIII, last week, was 
marked by an address to the members of the 
Sacred College. His Holiness eulogized the union 
existing among the Cardinals, and urged concord 
among Catholics against those seeking to corrupt 
and weaken the authority of the;Church. 
plored the oppressed condition of the Holy See as 
unworthy of the head of the Church and incom- 
patible with his independence. 


A GREAT many “ beats"? can always be found in 
the heart of a great city. 


Caw the sound in a man’s head when his wife hits 
him with a rolling-pin be described as a ** marriage 
ring ’’? 

AN effect existing without a cause is an impossi- 
bility. Tickling in the throat, huskiness of the 
voice, violent coughing, etc., the effects of a 
severe cold. Dr. Buti’s Coven Syrup cures the 
cold at once, and removes its serious effects. 


Tur Funny Poriceman. — Policeman; ** Here's 
your baby—just found it in an ash-barrel.” Artist ; 
“-Tain’t mine.” Policeman: ‘*I don’t care about 
that; you have got a sign uP. ‘Babies taken in- 
stantaneously,’ and now you have got to take it, 
right off.” 











| the proprietors. 
| height, and extends through to Mercer Street. 
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DIPHTHERIA ROBBED OF ITS TERRORS, 


Onz of the oldest and most honored financial cor- 
porations in Boston is that which bears the some- 
what —— name of “The Massachusetts Hos- 

ital Life Insurance Company.” It was incorporated 
n 1818, and by thrifty and prosperous business has 
now outgrown its old office on State Street. The 
stately edifice which it is erecting a few doors from 
the old place is one of the most solid and beautiful 
of modern office buildings. 

A few days ago our Boston correspondent had 
occasion to call on Samuel Keene, Esq., who has 
for many years been in the service of this Com- 
pany. They sat down in the old office and talked 
over matters concerning health. 

“That little girl of yours, Mr. Keene, who had 
diphtheria—you nd she entirely recovered?” 

**Not only entirely, but speedily. I will tell you 
how it was. She was about eleven years old. The 
attack of diphtheria came on her suddenly, as I 
believe all such attacks do. It proceeded as far as 
to the appearance of the diphtheritic white spots 
in her throat. We cured it bya process very differ- 
ent from any in vogue among the old practitioners, 
but none the worse on that account.” 

“And may I ask what it was that thus surpassed 
the doses of the old doctors?’ 

“It was nothing more or less than ‘ Compound 
Oxygen.’ I happened to have this in the house 
when the attack of diphtheria came on; for I had 
been using it for several years for other purposes. 
I gave it to my caughter as soon as her disease 
was distinctly defined. She inhaled it as hot as 
she could bear it, and the effect was manifest al- 
most a: I have never known a case of cn 
theria to yield to treatment as quickly as this did, 
or to be more thoroughly cured without leavifig 
any unpleasant after-effects. You know that after 
an attack of diphtheria which is treated by the old 
remedies, the throat is left in a weakened or irri- 
— condition for months, and sometimes perma- 
nently.” 

““You had some experience 
then, in other cases, Mr. Keene 

* Yes ; my experience with it has been very plea- 
sant. Several years ago it was recommended to 
me by my family physician. I took it repeated! 
for severe colds. I have never seen anything whic 
will break up @ cold quicker or more successfully 
than this Oxygen. I do not believe in leaving a 
cold to take its chance of running out of itself. 
Too often it runs in, and settles on the lungs. My 
plan is to deal with it at once by means of Com- 
pound Oxygen ; then it is gone in a day or tWo. 

“¥ have two boys—one nine years old, the other 
eleven. I have found the Oxygen of great advan- 
tage to them, especially when they have had colds. 
The oldest boy had a decided tendency to catarrh. 
But the use of the Oxygen has checked that, so 
that I now have no fear that he will be afflicted 
with this odious disease. 

‘*My wife, too, has been greatly benefited by 
Compound Oxygen. She was for years distressed 
with dyspepsia, and nothing but Compound Oxy- 
gen gave her relief. She is not yet entirely free 
from dyspepsic trouble, for her case is one of long 
standing. But she is in far better health than she 
ever could have been, had it not been for the use 
of this wonderful remedy. 

‘Compound Oxygen is now all my physic, and all 
my physician. I get a ‘Home Treatment’ about 
once a year, and it generally lasts me and my fam- 
ily the year out ; so you see we do not have a great 
deal of sickness now. I have recommended it to 
many friends, and they all speak well of it. Among 
others I may mention Mr. G. A. Hilton, the lawyer, 
on Devonshire Street. He is a nephew of the presi- 
dent of this company, and is one of our rising young 
lawyers. He was troubled with lung-weakness and 
symptoms of consumption, but is now entirely re- 
covered. Say for me, if you choose, that Compound 
Oxygen is the best a know of.” 

Truly wonderful it is, how diseases of such di- 
verse character as those above mentioned flee be- 
fore the power of Compound Oxygen. And not 
only these, but many others, as will be seen by 
reading the interesting pamphlet treatise on the 
anor. Among these is one from Mrs. M. J. French, 
of Ludington, Mich.. who tells her experience in 
the use of Compound Oxygen with one of her chil- 
dren in Diphtheria. This will be mailed free of 
charge to all who send forit. Address Drs. Star- 
KEY & PAauen, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


with the Oxygen, 
9 


‘Mrs. DusENBERRY !"’ “Well, my dear?” ‘‘Where 
is the bureauy’ “I had it taken to the fourth 
floor.” ‘Why did you do that, my love’ I’ve 
dropped my collar-button.”’ ‘* Well, why don’t you 
hunt for it?’ ‘Hunt for it! That’s encouraging, 
isn't it, when you've removed the only place where 
there’d be any possibility of my finding it?” 


A MODEL HOSTELRIE. 


On the west side of Broadway, between Bleecker 


' and Third Streets, in New York, stands one of the 
-largest and finest specimens of hotel architecture 


that can be found in the city. It is THE Granp 
CENTRAL Hote, of which Messrs. Keefer & Co. are 
The builaing is eight sores ie 
ts 
well-furnished apartments can afford accommoda- 
tions to one thousand guests. The rooms are single, 
double, or en suife. Arrangements can be made 
on either the American or European plan, just as 
parties may elect, and rates for both rooms and 
meals are so graded that all persons can readily be 
satisfied. The general appointments throughout 
this large building are commensurate with the 
building itself. Every room is supplied with hot 
and cold running water, clothes-closets, and all the 
necessary requisités for comfort. The freight-ele- 
vators are entirely separate from those for passen- 
gers, and all are supplied with air-cushions and the 
most approved devices for preventing accidents. 
As a precaution against fire, there are two tanks, 
with a capacity of ten thousand gallons, on the top 
of the building, kept constantly filled ; fire-hydrants 
and hose on each floor; fire-escapes on the outside, 
both front, rear, and at the ends; and the entire 
building is patrolled night and day by an efficient 
corps of watchmen. As to the sanitary measures, 
it is achnowledged by scientific engineers to con- 
tain the best system of plumbing of any hotel in 
New York. The proprietors are men of great xa. 
rience inthe business, and understand thoroughly 
the art of making a hotel popular, both to transient 
guests and permanent boarders. 


‘“Wuart are the last teeth that come?” asked a 
teacher of her class in physiology. ‘ False teeth, 
mum,” replied a boy who had just woke up on the 


AnoostuRa Bitters do not only distinguish them- 
selves by their flavor and aromatic odor above all 
others generally used, but they are also a sure pre- 
ventive for all diseases originating from the di- 
gestive organs. Beware of counterfeits. Ask your 
grocer or druggist for the genuine article, manu- 
factured by Dr. J. G. B. Sregert & Sons. 


Use Dr. Prerce’s * PeLiets” for constipation. 


ADVICE TC MOTHERS, 

Mrs. WrnsLow’s Sooraine Syrup should always 
be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gems, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 

Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


Tr all so-called remedies have failed, Dr. Sace’s 
CATARRH REMEDY cures. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
Assists MENTAL LABOR. 


Pror. Apoteu Ort, New York, says of the Acid 
Phosphate : *‘ I have been enabled to devote myself 
to hard mental labor, from shortly after breakfast 
till a late hour in the evening, without experienc- 
ing the slightest relaxation. and I would not now 
at any rate dispense with it.” 








Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophosphites. Its use in Lung Troubles. 
Dr. Hiram Caporetto, of Jacksonville, Fla., says: 
**I have prescribed your Emulsion to a number of 
patients with lung troubles, and they have been 
greatly benefited by it.” : 


INVALIDS’ HOTEL AND SURGICAL 
INSTITU rE, 

Tuts. widely celebrated institution, located at 
Buffalo, N. Y., is organized with a full staff of 
eighteen experienced and skillful physicians and 
surgeons, constituting the most complete organi- 
zation of medical and surgical skill in America, 
for the treatment of all chronic diseases, whether 
requiring medical or surgical means for their cure. 
Marvelous success has been achieved in the cure 
of all nasal, throat and lung diseases, liver and kid- 
ney diseases, diseases of the digestive organs, blad- 
der diseases, diseases peculiar to women, blood 
taints and skin diseases, rheumatism, neuralgia, 
nervous debility, paraiysis, epilepsy (fits), sperm- 
atorrhcea, impotency and kindred affections. Thou- 
sands are cured at their homes through corre- 
spondence. The cure of the worst ruptures, pile 
tumors, varicocele, hydrocele and strictures is 

uaranteed, with only a short residence at the 
nstitution. Send 10 cents in stamps for the In- 
valids’ Guide-Book (168 pages), which gives all par- 
ticulars. Address, Worip’s DisPENSARY MEDICAL 
Association, Buffalo, N. Y. 


WE desire to call the attention of our gentlemen 
readers to the advertisement of W. L. Douglas’ $3 
shoes. These shoes are made of the best material 
and warranted. If you cannot find them at your 
dealev’s, drop a postal-card to W. L. Douglas, Brock- 
ton, Mass., who will send you full directions for 
self-measurement. 








ONLY FOR 


Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


Use Perry’s MoTH AND FRECKLE 
Lotion, it is reliable. 

For PIMPLES on the FACE, 
Blackheads and Fleshworms, 
ask your druggist for PERRyY’s 
COoMEDONE AND PIMPLE REMEDY, 
the Infallible Skin Medicine. 

Send for circular. 


Brent Goop & Co., 57 Murray St., 


New York. 
Positively Cured b 
these Little Pills. 

















Piles. The sm: | 

illa dose. 40inavial, Purely Veg 
ice 25 cents, 5 vials by mailfor$1.0 
R MEDICINE CO., Prop’rs, New Yorke 


Druggists 


EPPS’ 


GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 








BRALE’sS HON DY 
OF HOREHOUND AND TAR, 
A Wonderful Cure tor Coughs and Colds, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Croup and 
Whooping Cough. Banishes Coughs and 
Colds where other remedies have failed. 

- Keepin readiness. 3 sizes—2dc., 50¢. 

; $1. Of-all druggists. Beware of 

counterfeits. 

PIKE’S TOOTHACHE DROPS cure in One Minute. 


GERMAN CORN REMOVER Kills Corns & Bunions. 


WEBER 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANOS 


World renowned for their sympathetic 
purity of tone, great durability 
and singing quality. 














A fine selection of all styles always on hand. 
WAREROOMS : 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Ww. 16th Street. 


‘wort RHEUMATISM 


GOUT, Gravel, Diabetes. Speedy relief; harm- 
less ; infallible ; 4 days’ cure. French Vegetable Sali- 
cylates—box, $1. Books free ; thousands authentic 
references. L.A. Parts, Gen’l Agt., 102 W. 14th St., 
N.Y. West’n Ag’cy; J. C. Fowler, M.D., Denver, Col. 


BOKERS BIT'TERS 


tHE OLDEST anv BEST or aL 
Stomach Bitters, 


AND as Fine a CoRDIAL AS EVER MADE. To BE 
HAD IN QUARTS AND PINTS. 


L, FUNKE, JR., Sole Manuf'r and Prop’s, 




















78 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 








Flori Portola 


Printed on Heavy Paper, 
SUITABLE for FRAMINC, 


ELEGANT CULORED COVER. 


. THE LUCKY DOG. 

THE WEDDING GIFT. 

. WRITING TO SANTA CLAUS. 

THE FACE AT THE WINDOW. 

A MAY-DAY FLITTIYG. 

THE FIRST LESSON. 
GRANDMOTHER'S BIRTHDAY. 

. ADORATION OF THE INFANT SAVIOUR. 
. RINGING IN THE NEW YEAR. 

10. THE PHANTOM SHIP. 

11. THE NIGHT BEFORE THE BRIDAL. 
12, AN ELOPEMENT IN PURITAN TIMES. 


PRICE 25 CENTS. 


MRS. FRANK LESLIE, Publisher, 
53, 55 and 57 Park Place, N.Y. City. 


W. L. DOUCLAS 


Best material, perfect fit. equals any $5 or $6 shoe; 
every pair warranted. Take none unless stamped 
“W.L. Douglas’ $3.00 Shoe, 
warranted.” Congress, But- 
ton and Lace. If you cannot 
get these shoes from dealers, 
send address on 

ostal card to W. 
qi Douglas, Brock- 
ton, Mass. 


No. 
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This handsome Brush and Comb Set, which is very imperfectly 
shown in our small illustration, consists of a fine Electric Wire 
Hair Brush, 83g inches long, with nickel rim and polished hard 
wood handle, its wire bristles drawn through a flexible: rubber 
base, thus giving it great elasticity and st h ; also a good 
Dressing Comb, 634 inches long, of real horn, with coarse and fine 
teeth and with a decorated tube back, which ornaments and pro- 
tects it. Zach set is packed in a strong, substantial box. This 
is @ very neat and desirable Toilet Set, and is fully guaranteed 
for quality and durability.: We publish The Orieket on the 
Hearth, a large 16-page,’64-column Illustrated Literary and 
Family paper, filled with the choiccst reading matter for the 
family circle, and being desirous of increasing its already large 
borat off oe, we now mn che hay tide od wonderfully 
offer: Upon receipt of only rty Cente, we will send 

The Cricket on the Nearth for Three Months, and to 
i will also send. aud 


er we , Free post-paid, the 
rush and Comb Set above described. Remember, 


B “ 
this Toilet Set costs you nothing ; it is given free as a premium 
with ourpaper. This is a rare opportunity to obtain a set of very 
useful toilet articles free, and all who see this offer should take 
advantage of it, We rantee double value of money sent. Five 
subscriptions and five Brush and Comb Sets will be sent for $1.25. 
As to our reliability, we refer to any publisher in N. ¥. Address, 
8. H. MOORE & ©00.,27 Park Place, New York. 


DAN’L SULLY’S 
Corner Grocery 


Capi g l P 
EN RCUTE. 

W. O. WHEELER. 

Manufacturer of 

C.WEIS } Meerschaum Pipes, 
Smokers’ Articles, etc.,.wholesale & 
retail. Repairing done. Cire’lar free. 
399 Broadway, N.Y. Factories, 
69 Walker St., and Vienna, Austria. 


Sterling Silver-mounted Pipes and 
Bowls made up in newest designs, 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


BAUS PIANOS 


The Most Perfect Instruments of the Age. 
ENDORSED BY ALL EMINENT ARTISTS. 


In Constant Use at the “ Grand Conservatory 
of Music.’’ 


These instruments are constructed from a musi- 
cian’s standpoint, built from the best material, and 
embodying all modern improvements known in the 
art of piano manufacturing. They are sold at 


LOW PRICES anp EASY TERMS. 


AUGUSTUS BAUS & CO., Mannfacturers. 


WAREROOMS, 
58 West 23d Street, New York. 


Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 

for Constipation, 
loss of appetite, bile, head. 

| N p | F N ache, hemorrhoids, cere- 
GRILLON TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreeable 
to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
feres with business or pleasure. 


bral congestion, etc. 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable 
qualities, will, after a few applications, turn the 
hair that Golden Color or Sunny Hue so universally 
sought after and admired. The best in the world. 

1 per bottle; six for $5. R. ‘T. BELLCHAMBERS, 

mporter of fine Human Hair Goods, 
317 Sixta Avenur, New York. 


Z PLANTS. 
The Blueberry succéeds in all soils, and is a valua- 
ble Fruit to grow either for pleasure or profit. De- 
scriptive price-list free, DELOS STAPLES, 


Tonia Co., West Sebewa. Mich. 
At. OFFE e GIVE AWAY 1,000 Self- 
ce 








Address, 
First Priz+ Medal, 
~™ Vienna, 
1373, 















Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole oprietor. 
27, Rue Rambuteau, Paris. 


Sold by all Druggists. 











To introduce them, we will 
operating Washing Machines. If you want 
of- 


one, send us your name, P.O. and ex 
PY N.Y. 


at once. The National Co., 23 Dey 
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SCROFULA 


T do not believe that 
- Ayer’s Sarsaparilla has 
an equal as a remedy 
for Scrofulous Hu- 
‘|mors. It is pleasant 
to take, gives strength 
and vigor to the body, 
and produces ‘” more 
permanent a re- 
sult than any medicine 
I ever used.—E. 
Haines, No. Lindale, O. 


I have used Avyer’s 
Sarsaparilla,in my fam- 
ily, for Scrofula, and 
know, if it is taken 
faithfully, it will 
thoroughly eradicate 
this terrible disease. — 
W. F. Fowler, M. D., 
Greenville, ‘Tenn. 


For forty years I 
have suffered with Ery- 
sipelas. I have tried 
. sorts of —— 

or my complaint, but 
Canker, and found no relief until I 
commenced using 
Avyer’s Sarsaparilla. 
After taking ten bot- 
tles of this medicine I 
am completely cured. 
— Mary C. Amesbury, 
Rockport, Me. 


I have suffered, for 
years,. from Catarrh, 
which was so severe 
that it destroyed my 
appetite and weakened 
mysystem. After try- 
ing other remedies, 
and getting no relief, I 
began to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and, in a 
few months, was cured. 


Can be 
—s L. Cook, 909 
cured by hikeas st., "iiuetee 


pu rif yi ng Highlands, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
the blood _| superior to any blood 
with 


Humors, 


Erysipelas, 


Catarrh, 


purifier that I have 
ever tried. I have 
taken it for Scrofula, 
Canker, and Salt- 
Rheum, and received 
much benefit from it. 
It is good, also, for a 
weak stomach.— Millie 
Jane Peirce, South 
Bradford, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price 81; six botties, $5. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Population in 1865, 5,000; 
in 1885, 145,000! 


THE MOST PROSPEROUS CITY IN THE WORLD 


An Absolutely Safe Way to Make Money— 
No Speculation ; Positive Security. 














The Most Reliable and Best Investment in the 
World To-day is Real Kstate 
in Kansas City. 


The unparalleled increase of trade and popula- 
tion makes city and suburban property here the 
safest, surest and best investment that can be 
obtained. 

Lots that sold a few years since for $500 are to- 
day worth $5,000. 

This great railroad centre and Metropolis of the 
Far West, situated at the junction of the Kansas 
and Missouri Rivers, commanding, as it does, the 
ever-increasing trade of Missouri, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Arkansas, the Indian Territory, Colorado, 
New Mexico and Mexico, is only in its infancy. 


We sell lots on monthly or quarterly payments. 


No other investments on the globe can show such 
profits as Kansas City real estate has paid in the 
past ten years. 

Plots of additions, maps of city, full particulars 
and terms of payment, furnished on application. 


_T. J. GREEN & CO., Real Estate, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


REFERENCES: Bank or Kansas Ciry, 
BANK oF COMMERCE. 


in Medical Science. 
The method of 
c ya reatment is the only one that 
ves prom ac pomeanent sais in menee of 
or epsy. o tr ttles sent free. 
EITScpridpric REMEDY CO., 47 Broa st, N.Y. 


REE SAMPLE {ruins 
household ,» Dr. Gordon's King of 


Pain. ya send a sample free to any one 
or postage. ent t 
Address E.G. Richards, Sole rop't, Toledo.O. 


Matrimonial Paper! 


RIOHLY ILLUSTRATED. 
Each nuinber contains over 200 
advertisements ott adios end Get 
wanting correspondents. ie 
10c. silver. addres, HEART 
ak HAND, Chicago, fii. Namo 
this paper 

















ANTE An active man or W via in every 
’ county to sell our goods. . Salary 
- Pe! Month and Expenses. Canvassing 
tfit and Particulars FREE. 

STANDARD SILVERWARE Co. Boston, Mass. 


‘ Send 6 cts. for postage, and receive 
free a costly box of goods which will 
help all, of either sex, to more mone 

Terms mailed 








- t away than anything else in this 
world. Fortunes await the worker’ ubentatel sure. 
free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


. 


¢ 





.WJOHNS  . 
HMaeron > 
LIQUID PAINTS. 


ie e Cards and Pamphlet 
Structural tion” sent free by mail. 


H, W. JOHNS M’F'G CO., 87 MAIDEN LANE, N. Y. 
175 Randolph St., Chicagos 170. N. 4th St., Philadelphia 











[HE PRESIDENTS (now in office) of the Re- 

publics of North, Central and South America, 
in all sixteen. Group, beautiful steel plate engray- 
ing 24x30 inches, sent postpaid to any address in 
America, for Three Dollars; the same, handsome 
lithograph, One Dollar. Photographs, carte-de- 
visite size, of any of the Presidents, Twenty-five 
Cents each. Something worth having. Remit in 
registered letter. Address, 

HORACE HAMLIN, 
Port Simon, Costa Rica, 
Central America. 


A book of 100 pages. The 
EWSPAPER best book for an adver- 
tiser to consult, be he ex- 

perienced or otherwise. It 

RTISING contains lists of newspa- 


pers and estimates of the 
cost of ene. The advertiser who wants to 
spend one dollar finds in it the information he re- 
uires, while for him who -will invest one hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising, a scheme ‘is in- 
dicated which will meet his every requirement, or 
can be made to do so by slight changes easil 
arrived at by correspondence. One hundred an 
fifty-three editions have been issued. Sent, post- 
paid, to any address for 10 cents. Apply to GEO. P. 
ROWELL & CO., NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
sorte U 10 Spruce Street (Printing House Square), 
ew York. 


R. THERE! 


A rare chance for married people and those con- 
templating marriage to purchase a book, illustrated 
—one that speaks plainly, calling things by their le- 
gitimate name. For One Dollar we will forward 
this book to any address, ros sealed. 

Agents wanted to handle fast-selling specialties, 

THOMAS & CO., 
66 Park Piace, NEw YorK Ciry. 











40 Hidden Name, Gold Fringe Motto CARDS and 
Sample Book, 10c.; 13 pks., $1. BLAKESLEE 
& CO., North Haven, Conn. 


sales and large profits easily made 
by any man or woman making less 
than $40 per week. We guarantee 
the very best chance in America 





for live men and women to make 
Money. An agent writes: “Your plan brings the 
money quick.” H. B. Merrill & Co., Chicago, Ill 





10 Om Scrap Pictures & Agent’s Samples for 
1886, 5 cts. S.M. Foote, Northford, Conn. 


Spratts Patent 


DOC CAKES, 


Poultry, Pigeon 
< & Cattle Foods, 
HORSE CONSTITUTION 
ea POWDERS, 
Prairie Meat Crissel 


to) AND 
m Celebrated Dog and 










The Original Engli Dog & Poultry edicines 
FOR BY DRUGGISTS. 
Factory, 239-245 E. 56th st., New York, 
Circulars Post Free on Application. 
DOWN TOWN DEPOT, 18 SO. WILLIAM ST. 








—— 


§ CENT For 51 New Chromo, Scrap & Gold Edge 
Cards, Essex Card W’ks, Ivoryton, Conn. 





00 New Scrap Pictures & Agt’s Album of 49 Card 
Samples for 10c. Steam Card W’ks.H’tf’rd,Conn. 





containing 51 samples of New C’ds 
Sample Book for 6cts. to pay postage. > CENTER- 
—F RE E!—s rook Carp Co., C'terbrook, Conn. 


BEST TRUSS EVER USED! 


Improved E lastic 
= Truss. Wo t 
and 


mM ELASTIC W 
A TRUSS 2 









= 





ive circulars to the 


Sr wd | 
Ly 4s NEW YORK ELASTIC 
TRUSS CO., 


__ 744 Broadway, N. % 





PERFE IONE strengthens, enlarges and de- 

velops any part of the body, $1. Ner- 
vous debility pills, $1, postpaid. Address, N. E. 
Mepicat Inst., No. 24 Tremont Row, Boston, Mass, 





a positive cure. Free sample package and book for 4 cts. 


MORE CATARRHH. The Great German Remedy \s 
in stamps. E.H. MEDICAL CO., East Hampton, Conn, 





> Instant relief. Final cure in 10 days, 
I ILES. and never returns. No purge, no 
salve, no suppository. Sufferers will learn of a 


simple remedy Free, by addressing C. J. MASON, 
78 Nassau St., N. Y. 


PIUM MORPHINE HABITS 
quickly and painlessly cured 
“ athome. Free Trial Course 
woal. HUMANE REM- 
EDY CO., Lafayette, Ind. 
WOMAN Mintensaias 

' for our business iu her local- 

&. 


ity. Responsible house. References exchanged. Address at 
once, AY BROS., 14 Barclay Street, N. Y. 


RUPTURE 


Cured by Dr. J. A. Sherman’s Method. No opera- 




















tion. 251 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive pamphlet 
mailed for 10 cts, ...., 


THE 


‘agate Good News 
LADIES ! 


Get up Orders for our CELEBRATED TEAS and 
COFFEES, and secure a beautiful MOSS ROSE or 
GOLD-BAND CHINA TEA-SET (44 pieces), our 
own importation. One of these beautiful china tea- 
sets given away to the party sending an order for 
$25. This is the greatest inducement ever offered. 
Send in your orders and enjoy a cup of GOOD TEA 
or COFFEE, and at the same time procure a HAND- 
SOME CHINA TEA-SET. No humbug. Good Teas, 
30c., 85c. and 40c. per lb. Excellent Teas, 50c. and 60c., 
and very best from 65c. to 90c. When ordering, be 
sure and mention what kind of -Teas you want— 
whether Oolong, Mixed, Japan, Imperial. Young 
Hyson, Gunpowder or English Breakfast. We are 
the oldest and largest Tea Company in the business. 
The reputation of our house requires no comment. 
N. B.— We have just imported some very fineWHITE 
GRANITE DINNER SETS, 115 pieces, which we give 
away with Tea and Coffee orders of $40 and up- 
wards. For full particulars address 


E 


ComMPany:? 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
NEW YORK, 


EAGLE 2: 


P. 0. Box 289. 





PENCILS. 


The Best Pencil for Free Hand Drawing, 
School, Mercantile and General Uses. 
Our Fine Arts—the most perfect Pencil made. 
Graded 6B to 6H. 15 degrees. 

Slate Pencils in Wood. Pen-holders in all Styles. 
Automatic Pencils with Black Copying 
Ink and Colored Leads. 

Magic Knives. Glove Buttoners. 
Send 15c. stamps for samples. Mention the paper 


EAGLE PENOIL 00., New York. 
Wit S 5 


YOU CAN SECURE A WHOLE 


Imperial Austrian Viena Gity Bond, 
ISSUE OF 1874. 


These bonds are shares in a loan, the interest of 
which is paid out in fae four times yearly. 
Every bond is entitled to 


FOUR DRAWINGS ANNUALLY, 
Until each and every bond is redeemed with a 
larger or smaller premium. Every bond MUST 


draw one of the following premiums, as there 
are NO BLANKS: 








Premiums. Florine. Florine, 
4 a 200,000 _ 800.000 

4 a 20,000 — 80,000 

4 a 5,000 — 20,000 

20 a 1,000 a 20,000 

48 a 250 — 12,000 
6,120 a 140 — 716,800 


Together 5,200 p’miums, amounting to 1,648,800 
florins. The next redemption takes place on the 


FIRST OF APRIL, 


And every bond bought of us on or before the 1st 
of April is entitled to the whole premium that 
may be drawn thereon on that date. 

Out-of-town orders sent in REGISTERED 
LETTERS, and inclosing $5, will secure one of 
these bonds for the next drawing. Balance pay- 
able in monthly installments. 

For orders, circulars, or any other information, 


address 
INTERNATIONAL BANKING CO., 
160 Fulton Street, cor. Broadway, N. Y. City. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1874. 


The above Government Bonds are not to be 
compared with any Lottery whatsoever, as lately 
decided by the Court of Appeals, and do not con- 
flict with any of the laws of the United States. 

N. B.—In writing, please state that you saw this 
in the English FRANK LEsLIE’s. 


TELEPHONES SOLD. 

, p Don't pay exorbitant rental fees to 

the Bell Telephone Monopoly to use 

Jf their Telephones on lines less than 

"eo two-miles in length. A few months’ 

rental buys a first-class Telephone 

that is no infringement, and works 

splendid on lines for private use on 

any kind of wire, and works good in 

stormy weather. It 2 homes 
1 ati me; pi 

™ burglaries; saves many steps, and is 

fe just what every iness man and far- 

ve to connect stores, houses, depots, fac- 

tories, colleges, etc., etc. The only practicable and reliable 

Telephone b is soid ousrighe weevanted to work, 

ce ents. 'o ious experience 
Cisculass free. “ WM. L. NORTON, Buffalo. W.¥- 


TO ALL LOVERS 





























of thé PUR E and GOOD , this soap recommends 
itself. For the TOILET without an equal, fcr 


SAVING e'Wound of Hauare dakea, pasvone 
in 

for i for 

druggists or it, Or samp fos sample, 





WANTED. $50 4 WEEK and expenses 
aid. Valuable outfit and particulars 
ree. J. F. HILL & CO., Augusta, Maine. 





=—=— All Hidden Name Cards, an elegant 48 page floral 

i Autograph Album, 8 French Dolls with wardrobe 
of 32 ard 200 New Scrap Pictures, all for 

——a 25 Cents. SNOW & CU., Meriden, Conn. 


CHULTHEIS BROS., the Largest Specialists in Roses 
in the World. Write for Descriptive Catalogue. 
P. O. Box 78, College Point, N. Y. Mention paper. 








DYKE’S BEARD ELIXIR ,,forcw!sxuriant Mustache, Wnissers, 


day 
f= ate oe : 
wit iter 100.00, 
per with ds oxtgene 
Bete 3 for 50 cts, stamps or re 
Smith Mfg. Co., Palatine, lils. 


AMONTH. ‘Agents wanted. 90 best sel! 
ine articles in the world. 1 sample i 
dress JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 











**Come draw this curtain and let’s see your 
picture.’’— SHAKESPEARE. 


A Revelation in the History of 
Crayon Portraits. 
AN UNPARALLELED ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Having completed necessary arrangements 2n- 
abling me to supply any demand for most artistic 
and faithful crayon portraits, also elegant, dura- 
ble and valuable frames, at short notice, I have 
concluded as foilows: That, to advertise my business 
and quickly introduce my work into all parts of the 
United States, regardless of immediate profit, but 
depending on future business when my prices will 
be advanced, I will, for a limited time, until fur- 
ther notice in this publication, make you the fol- 
lowing liberal and unprecedented offer: 


2 Kor $12.00, aE 
C.0.D., with Privilege of Examination 
for Approval, before Paying, 


A Faithful Likeness, Elegant Frame, and 
Valuable Subscription, as follows: 


A ne! finished and Sly Cee Portrait, 
size, including frame, 23x27, called Life Size, 
made by experienced, careful and talented artists, 
from copy you may send, either from a photograph, 
tintype, or any other copy, small or large—photo- 
graph preferred. 

An elegant, durable and massive Bronze or Gilt 
Frame ; about 6 inches width of molding of latest 
new design, in which the portrait shall be framed 
and carefully boxed, and shipped by express to 
yous address within thirly days from receipt of your 
order. 

One year's subscription to either of the follow- 
ing publications : F 

FRANK Lrstie’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
FRANK LEs1.ir’s ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG, 
FRANK LeEsiie’s PorpuLAR MONTHLY, 
Frank L: siie’s SUNDAY MAGAZINE, 
FRANK LEs.LiE’s PLEASANT Hours, 

Frank LEsiie’s BupGeEt. 

I will have subscription paid and entered up in 
your name, to commence with current issue or 
from January 1, last, and will send you publisher's 
receipt therefor. ut no deduction can be made 
Strom prices for portraits as given, even should 
Jecl inclined to waive the stated subscription. 


Equal to anything costing in New 
York City from at least 
$25 to $30. 


) For #4 extra—total 816—I will make 
the frame of extra el nt and mas- 
sive, all-gilt, 7-inch wide molding, best — 
leaf grooves, bands and ornaments, burnished, 
of the latest new designs frame alone worth, 
at city prices, 811. Total, equal to anything 
costing at least from $30 to $35, for $16. 





yo such offer was ever made 


before. 


KS For $14.50 =H 


A FULL LIFE-SIZE BUST, SIZE, INCLUDING 
FRAME, 27x32, FRAMED IN ELEGANT AND 
MASSIVE BRONZE OR GILT; ALSO ONE YEAR'S 
SUBSCRIPTION TO ANY ONE OF THE FRANK 
LESLIE PUBLICATIONS NAMED ABOVE. — 

The difference in price for this portrait and frame 
is only in the size. 
Equal to anything costing in New 

York city from at least 
$30 to $40. 





Yor $5 extra—total $19.50—I will 

make the frame of extra elegant, 
massive, all-gilt, 7-inch molding, best gold- 
leaf grooves, bands and ornaments, burnished, 
of latest new designs—frame alone worth, at 
city prices, $13. Total, equal to anythin 
costing in New York City from $35 to #45, 
for $19.50. This portrait and frame is some- 
thing grand. Send for it in preference to 
anything else if qe can. It ‘is indeed a 
‘bargain for $19.50. 


‘““ Whatever Mr. Myers may undertake to do will 
be, I feel sure, well and faithfully done.—Cuas, K, 


., Witimer,”’ of The American News Company, N. Y. 


““ We cheerfully recommend Mr. Myers as worthy 
of high confidence.—Funk & WaGNALLs,” Publish- 
ers, 10 and 12 Dey Street, New York. 


‘““We have known Mr. Myers for years, and from 
persgues experience with him can safely testify to 


_ his strict injegrity in all business transactions. We 


heartily commend him and his offer to the public. 
—'l'HE SHERMAN PUBLISHING Company,” Publishers 
of Admiral David D. Porter’s “‘ Naval History of 
the Civil War,” etc., 294 Broadway, New York. 


**We have examined specimens of the crayon 
ortrait work and of the frames to be supplied 
y Mr. Myers. as per his unprecedented offer. We 
jind them all that he claims for them. The oppor- 
tunity he offers will no doubt be welcomed by the 
many, who must appreciate it—Frank Lesiir’s 


PuBLisHiING House.” 
——-¢ ——— 


All work, portraits and frames, guaranteed to 
give more than satisfaction to the most expectant, 


To preclude the possibility of trifling on the part 
of any reader, so disposed, in responding to this 
advertisement, which offers unusual privileges, a 
deposit remittance of on account should, as a 

arantee of good faith, where parties are un- 
flown to me, accompany orders, balance to be 
paid only when portrait and frame is delivered, 
and that ong after you have been allowed to ex- 
amine it, and when you find yourself more than 
well pleased with the bargain you secure, the faith- 
fulness of the likeness, etc., ete. 

You will be advised by mail, soon as portrait is 
shipped. etc. 

he subscription to the Frank Leslie Publication 
will be forwarded immediately on receipt of order. 


HOW TO PROCEED. 


Select the pictures to be copied. 

Write instructions as to your choice of frame, 
whether bronze or gilt, and state which of the 
above-named magazines or periodicals you se- 
lect, together with any other detail baw may havo 
to refer to. Write your full name and address, giv- 
ing town or city, county and State in full. Writo 
name and address legibly. 

Obtain P. O. money order, postal notes, draft on 
New York city, or bills for five dollars, and incloso 
the whole in a carefully secured envelope or pack- 


age. 

Have it rly stamped and registered at post- 
ofiee, . he your postmaster’s receipt therefor, aé 

8k, 
ake remittances payable, and address all com- 
munications, to 
FELIX MYERS, 
P. Oc lox 526, . 


38 East 14th St. New Yorx Civm 
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LUNDBORG’S 
PERFUMES. 


Lundborg’s Perfume, Edenia. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Alpine Violet. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Lily of the Valley. 


LUNDBORG’S 
RHENISH COLOGNE. 


A = containing Semples of all fhe above Sve 
aan Bickrohon to your nearest Rallroad Ex 
h should be ‘named) for hey Cents— Cece 


Order, Stam r Curre 
Address : YO! Na, TLADD y rt UrFIN, 2 t Barelay St., New York. 


























aac, HbA fast Cocoa. 


= Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefure far morc economi- 
4 cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
7 strengthening, easily di- ested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in in health. 
Sold by Grocers ey irocers evorywher2. 


MW. BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass, 


Beware of Imitati 
None Genuine unless <a ecet won this Stamp 


_JAMES MEANS’ 





in an: Stateor or Merstiory: 


. Means &Co., 


41 Lincoln St., 
Boston, Mass. 






This shoe stands higher in the estimation of 
Wearers than other ia the 1 
who wear it will tell you thereason if you ask thems 





GOLD MEDAL, am 1878, 
BAKER’S 


| 
: 
| 
| 














¢ ADDRES @ 


Tite Super Susser 


THE EBBITT: = 


ARMY AND NAVY HEADQUARTERS. 
Four Iron Fire Escapes. 


TEBMS-$3,00 and $4.00 Per Day. 






















| 
| 
} 
| 
| 








= your retailer ‘for the Original $3 ‘Shee, | 


Conte se RK Ca 


PARIS NOUVEAUTES. 

Now opening a magnificent 
assortment of High Novelties in 
Fancy Velvets, Uelvet Grena- 
dines, Beaded Bazes—Crepe de 
Chines, plain and figured. 

Fancy Silk Fronts, with plain 
Silks to match. Pekin Stripes, 
and a fine line of new Colorings 
in Satins, Failles FranGaise, 
Cricotines, Bengalines, etc. 


| Broadway AS 19th él, 


New YORK. 





THE LATEST” LONDON SUCCESS 


JOHN HAMILTON & Co.’ 


TROUSERS § STRETOHE ? 





¢ 


BY the uss of this Invention Trousers are 
be esen, eure’. As tnaie eotpost length and 
ape, an © objectionable “bagging at the 
kneo” is dispensed with. 









| TheTENS/OWN isobtained byaSCREWED ROD 


(as shown above), which can be regulated as desired. 


The Rod io pune and Whe wtieio enti Be patie’ ia 0 
Caso 1/-in. by 6-in., and weighs under 3-lbs, 





OF ALL TAILORS & OUTFITTERS THROUGHOUT 
AMERICA. 


Sole Patentees and Manufacturers— 


JOHN HAMILTON & CO., 


7? PHILIP LANE, LONDON WALL, 
LONDON, E.C. 


E".DEAF 


THE 


estore the CusHIONED Ear 


visible, ana peor 


swage ti nein conversation and even whispers 
4 for illustrated book testimoni- 
als, apd ses €63 Broadway, N. Ys 








FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 
: PEARS’ SOAP--- Established in London 100 Yrs, 





PEARS’ SOAP produces’ a Bright, Clear Complexion and a Soft Skin, 


eautiful Hands 
















Produces 
Soft, White 


‘deog aing Apoajiog YW ‘JIOy, ay3 yo Ainxn7q ysayeory OY. —GWOS .SUVAd 


EARS’ Soap has received 15 INT ERNATIONAL AWARDS, 

and is forsale by the leading Druggists and Fancy Goods 

Dealers in the UNITED STATES; also by Chemists and Vendors 
throughout the CIVILIZED WORLD. . 





BROWN'S 
CAMPHORATED 


SAPONACEOQUS 


DENTIFRICE 
TEETH 





A MOST AGREEABLE ARTICLE 


Cleaning and Preserring: the Tov 


_ PURIFYING THE BREATH. 


It is the Best Toilet Luxury known. wee sale by 
Druggists, etc., 25c. a bottle 


FLORIDA 


He De Bary-Baya Merchants’ Line yh 


AND PEOPLE’S LINE. 
st. John’s River, Ela. 
One of their new & splendid low-pressure 
* water-tight compartment 
Iron Steamboats 
Will leave Jacksonville and Palatka daily 


" for Sanford and Enterprise and in- ; 





termediate landings, upon arrival of 
Northern and Western Kapress Trains, 









JOHN F. STRATTON, 
49 Maiden Lane, New "York, 


Importer and Wholesale Dealer in 


ACCORDEONS, MOUTH HARMONICAS, 
and all kinds of Musical Merchandise, Russian Gut 





—— Cee, Bend Ins maromnens. Send for cata- 
ogue i exception of Brass Band Instru- 
ments, Do sold at retail, 





THIS INI S- 


*“MANUFAGT URED: 








FOR 2 SALE. 
FOUR-ROLLER 


CAMPBELL DRUM PRESS. 


CYLINDER, Bxhls * 2 Bep, 37 x51. 














Can be seen in operation at ation at this office, where prices 
and terms will be made known. 


ESTABLISHED. 1836, 


BARSTOW STOVE CO. 




















£ 












LEFT 














Steel Plate Furnaces, 
Wrought Iron Furnaces, 
Cast Iron Furnaces, 


WROUGHT & CAST IRON RANGES, 
Baltimure Heaters: 
OIL STOVES. 
ILLUSTRATED CIRCULARS SENT FREE. 


230 Water Srecet, New YorE ; 
56 Union Street, Boston ; 


PROVIDINC®, R. I. 










